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The Highest Yearly Amateur Average on Record _;/ 
The Official i 
: . H 
, High Amateur Average . 
' For the Year 1915 ' 
: Was Won by Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., I 
i Using fl 
‘ >». 
fi : F 
| Be 
: olin | r' 
He Shot at 2800 Registered Targets, Broke 2731; 
Percentage .9753 
The wonderful record of Mr. Henderson in 1914, when he won the Four great ' 
ti amateur honors, is still fresh in the minds of the shooting fraternity. In that 
a year he captured the Grand American Handicap, the Single Target and Double yi 
fi Target Championships of the United States and the High Amateur Average. His 
Hi performance in 1915 is therefore but the continuation of a marvelous and tho- 
4 roughly consistent record, made possible by ammunition of superlative quality. j 
r y 
i Peters SHELLS Have Been Used by the Winner | 
fi, of the United: States High Amateur Average (Official) f 
a FIVE OUT OF THE PAST SIX YEARS 
r r 
|| THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati,O. — , 
ri NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. | SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. | NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St, 
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The Lost “Lady of the Streams” 


Some Observations on the Grayling by the Man Who Was the First to Propagate it Artificially 


N recent numbers of Forest and Stream I 
I note an article on the graylings by Mr. 
Charles Bradford, and one on the Michigan 
grayling by Mr.-W. B. Mershon, both very in- 
teresting papers. 

In 1896 I was offered the choice of three new 
Federal fisheries stations in Iowa, Texas and 
Montana. I took the superintendency of the 
Montana station for the express purpose of at- 
tempting the propagation of the Montana gray- 
ling, as all previous efforts in that direction with 
the Michigan grayling had failed. 

I studied thoroughly the accounts of the gray- 
lings of the United States and England, their 
life and scientific histories, with what I could 
gather from friends who had some knowledge 
of their habits, and from my own experience 
with the Michigan and English graylings. After 
repeated experiments during the first year I had 
the gratification of knowing that my efforts 
were successful. For ten years millions of fruit- 
ful eggs were shipped to various Federal and 
state hatcheries that were contiguous to trout 
waters that were cold enough for the existence 
of the fry. Millions of fry and fingerlings were 
also shipped or planted in streams in Montana 
and adjoining states. Adults propagated and 
reared at the Bozeman hatchery were exhibited 
at the world fairs at St. Louis and Seattle. 

There are three species of grayling in the 
United States, and though structural differences 
are slight, they are nevertheless distinctive spe- 
cies. The Arctic grayling is regarded as the 
Parent stock from which the others descended. 
It is not at all unreasonable to suppose that the 
Michigan and -Montana graylings were trans- 
Ported to those states in prehistoric times, per- 
haps during the ice age, or possibly during the 
glacial period. Few or many may have been 





By Dr. James A. Henshall. 


The Grayling Cannot Survive Against the 
Incursion of the Aggressive Brook Trout. 








carried on ice fields, or with the glacial drift, 
and dropped in the sandy streams of Michigan 
or gravelly streams of Montana, where through 
changed conditions and strange environments 
they have evolved into distinct species. 

This theory seems plausible from the fact that 
the great lake, or Mackinaw trout, also an Arc- 
tic species, is found in a mountain lake, together 
with grayling; this lake is but a quarter of a 
mile from the grayling egg-collecting station of 
the Bozeman hatchery, at the source of the Jef- 
ferson River. The Mackinaw trout is found 
nowhere else west of Lake Michigan or south 
of Canada, except in the mountain lake men- 
tioned, and it is more than likely that it accom- 
panied the deposit of the grayling, which is 
abundant in the lake. 

Mr. Mershon is one of the pioneer anglers for 
grayling in Michigan, and is well acquainted 
with its life history. Its unfortunate disappear- 
ance from waters that once teemed with the 
“Lady of the Streams” is to be attributed, in the 
first place, as Mr. Mershon states, to logging 
activities, and later to the introduction of brook 
trout and rainbow trout to the depleted streams. 
This latter cause is answerable entirely for its 
extinction in waters not affected by logging opera- 
tions, as for instance, Pine Lake and its outlet 
stream to Lake Michigan, near Charlevoix. In 
1870 I took grayling in Lake Michigan from the 
pier at that place. But those waters are now 
barren of grayling owing to the incursion of 
brook trout, the most aggressive of all the trout 
species. 

As an illustration of this aggressive propensity 
I may mention that when I first went to Boze- 
man Station, Bridger Creek, flowing through the 
grounds, was thickly populated with grayling, 
the native red-throat trout and Rocky Mountain 





















































whitefish. At the end of ten years the grayling 
had disappeared and but very few native trout 
or whitefish remained, they having been driven 
away or exterminated by brook trout which were 
introduced in the creek, accidently or otherwise, 
from the hatchery. 

As an instance of the aggressive nature of 
brook trout, where even black bass had to suc- 
cumb, occurred to my personal knowledge in 
Wisconsin. A trout hatchery was erected on the 
border of a very large spring whose waters 
formed Scuppernong Creek which ran for a 
number of miles to a lake. This creek furnished 
good black bass fishing along its entire length. 
Several years after the establishment of the 
hatchery mentioned, brook trout, escaping from 
the ponds, became abundant in the creek, and 
eventually took entire possession, forcing the 
black bass to retire to the lake below. 

Mr. Bradford, in his paper, states that a cor- 
respondent claims that the grayling is native to 
certain streams in Colorado, but this is a mis- 
take. During the first years of my work at 
Bozeman Station I was informed by several per- 
sons in Colorado that grayling were numerous 
at Steamboat Springs, in that state. Similar re- 
ports were sent to me from Wyoming that gray- 
ling was tobe found in a certain stream in that 
state, but upon investigation, and the receipt of 
specimens from both localities, they proved to 
be, as I suspected, mountain whitefish. If the 
grayling existed naturally in any waters of Colo- 
rado, it certainly would have been discovered 
by field collectors of the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion many years ago, when the streams of that 
state were thoroughly explored. If there are 
any grayling in those states they are, without 
doubt, the progeny of eggs shipped from Boze- 
man Station, as many thousands were supplied 
to Federal and state hatcheries in both states. 

The mountain whitefish is usually of the same 
size, general conformation and silvery appear- 
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The Leap of the Salmon Is One of the Most Magnificent Sights in Nature—If It Had Not Been for Man’s Shortsightedness the 
Salmon To-day Would Still Be Within the Range of the Angler of Moderate Means. 


ance as the grayling, and when the fins are de- 
pressed they might be mistaken, one for the 
other, by an ordinary. observer. That the gray- 
ling is a cross between the whitefish and red- 
throat trout is absurd. Hybrids do not occur in 
nature. The fish culturist can produce hybrids 
between closely-related species, but it is of no 
practical advantage, for being mules, it is doubt- 
ful if they could reproduce their kind. 

The picture of the Montana grayling in the 
January number of Forest and Stream is a fine 
and faithful portrait of that fish. It is made 
from the illustration in my book: “Favorite 
Fish and Fishing.” I had a photo-engraving made 
from the oil painting, from life, by A. D. Tur- 
ner. The painting was one of a series forming 
a portfolio accompanying Dr. Frank M. John- 
son’s superb volumes: “Forest, Lake and River.” 
This explanation and acknowledgment are due 
to that gentleman. 


GRAYLING STILL EXIST IN MICHIGAN. 


Readers of Forest and Stream no doubt re- 
call with pleasure the able article by Mr. W. B. 
Mershon on the grayling, published in the Feb- 
ruary number. This article attracted the atten- 
tion of Seymour Bower, Superintendent of the 
Michigan Fish Commission, and that gentleman 
addressed to Mr. Mershon an interesting letter, 
Which Forest and Stream is permitted to pub- 
lish. Mr. Mershon, in forwarding the letter, 
writes: “I have stricken out the name of the 
river and county, as we don’t want to advertise 
this one little stream in which there is a small 
remnant of the grand old Michigan grayling 
remaining.” 

Mr. Bower’s letter follows: 

Detroit, February 16, 1916. 
Hon. W. B. Mershon, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Mershon: : ; ‘ 
I have read your grayling article in Forest 





and Stream and heartily agree with your conclu- 
sions as to the main causes of the disappearance 
of the grayling. I believe that the most import- 
ant factor in their destruction was the logging 
operations and all that that implies, during the 
spawning season. Next in importance, perhaps, 
is the introduction of trout, though it is rather 
a curious fact that in Montana trout and gray- 


ling are found in the same waters and the same 
is true of the river, where the grayling is making 
its last stand in this state. The fact that a 
school of grayling, when good and hungry, may 
literally be cleaned out by a fish hog, is also a 
factor of some importance. Then, in the early 
days, there were no protective laws and they 
were caught indiscriminately and by the whole- 
sale for the market. I was on both the Au 
Sable and Manistee Rivers in 1883 with “old 
man” Babbitt. He told me at that time that it 
was a shame the way grayling were being caught 
for the Chicago and Detroit markets. 

There is no doubt about the Michigan and 
Montana grayling being distinct species, though 
belonging to the same genus and family. These 
two species, with the Arctic grayling, comprise 
the three species of the family Thymallidae. 
Judging from the pictures, the Arctic grayling 
is king of them all, having a larger and more 
magnificent dorsal than either of the others. 
Henshall states that he has seen a two pound 
grayling in Montana, but I never heard of one 
of that weight in Michigan. I distinctly recall 
a remark made by Babbitt in ’83, when an eigh- 


teen inch grayling estimated to weigh about a 


pound and three-quarters was taken by one of 
our party. He said “of all the thousands and 
thousands of grayling I have seen, there may 
have been a few as large as this one, but I never 
saw a larger one.” 

By the way, we expect to have a few Montana 
grayling for the exhibit next week, from eight 
to eleven or twelve inches in length. These are 
from a few that were raised in a spring pond 
at Northville. A limited number of fry were 
dumped into this pond about three years ago and 
no attention paid to them. I do not know just 
how many pulled through to their present size, 
but I think somewhere from fifty to one hun- 
dred, growing entirely on natural food. 
Very truly yours, Seymour Bower, Supt. 
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Landing Record Shark at Cedar Keys 


What Can a Fish Do? What Sort of a Fish Does it Take to 
Pull as Hard as Six Men? Read and See 


By W. T. McCawn. 


N my article appearing in Forest and Stream some time ago entitled, “The 
Game Hog at the Gulf,” I related some experiences with the smaller 
fishes of that noble fishing territory, in which small hooks and light 

equipment tested your skill, as an accomplished angler. I also promised to 
-write you of my experiences with a man-eater. We were eight miles out in 
the Gulf from Cedar Keys and enjoying it as only land lubbers can, when 
an immense shark appeared and encircled our boat. 
tackle, I would like to try conclusions with you,” said the writer. “If you wish 
to fish for shark,” said McKinstry, my host (than whom I have never had a 
better), “you may do so to-night, from the wharf at the Keys. At the fish 
packing plant, the fish are packed at night, the refuse being thrown into the 
water and consequently the sharks come in every night to feed. About 10 
P. M. most every fish in the bay ‘folds his tent and silently steals away’ until 
next morning, for the sharks are voracious and omniverous. There is only 
one shark hook on the island, and it is home made, we will get that.” On 
our return this was found, and looked ample for any emergency; a wrought 
iron hook about as large as one’s little finger, with a barb of an inch in 
length; this hook was fastened to a three-foot trace chain which had a 
swivel at each end to keep the chain from knotting and to this was attached 
five hundred feet of three-quarter-inch rope. Yes! it looked ample for any 
emergency. To bait this hook, I took a mullet fish of two Ibs. and hook- 
ing him through the body grasped the rope about eight feet back and cir- 


“If I had the proper 












—Sea-Horse (Hippocampus Zosterz). cling it around my head as a Texas ranchman would do a lasso, let fly Feuaeae Hippocampus Zosterz) 


Female. (After Jordan and Evermann.) 


at the opportune time and made a cast of forty 
feet. The water was twenty-six feet deep. I 
fished for half an hour when the bait was taken 
as gently as a sea bass could have done it, 
and making a short run of ten feet or more the 
hook was cast free. I took in my line and re- 
baited. In about ten minutes the hook was 
gently seized again, and the same performance 
gone through with as before. I knew as well 
as if I had seen just what was taking place. 
The shark would seize the bait and with his 
tongue push out the hook retaining the fish. Still 
my fish packing friends said the proper way was 
to let him hang himself. I knew that I could 
not have caught a trout with an old hook in 
this manner and after the fourth bait had been 
taken I decided to act on my own initiative. “The 
next time he gets it and starts away I am going 
to set the hook in his jaw,” said I. In a few 
moments the line began to move slowly way. I 
waited until he made his first run, and then 
struck hard—harder than I ever: did in all my 
life, and my first big shark was hooked. As 
the barb sank home, I was almost jerked into 
the water by the impetuous rush of the big 
fish. I had tied the end of my rope around a 
piling and coiled it directly in front, so that I 
might not become entangled in it and do the 
“high dive” as did a gentleman who fished at 
this place a short time before. When his fish 
was hooked, he became entangled in the rope 
and was taken in and under and was picked up 
by one of the fish packing crew after an experi- 
ence he will never forget. He was full of sea 
water and also full of fear that the shark would 
return to the home plate and take a bait that had 
not been prepared for him. As I saw coil after 
coil of this rope disappear, I was glad indeed 
that I was not entangled in it, for I had no de- 
sire to be telegraphed out to sea. 





The midnight hour was on—there was no 
moon and yet the path of that fish could be dis- 
tinctly traced. As the rope cut through the 
water, the micro-organisms therein made the 
water luminous. It was a spectacular display. 
The waters parted before that rope in literal 
streams of liquid fire, revealing a spectacle as 
novel to us as it was beautiful, and when the 
end of that rope was reached, and the momen- 
tum of the fish brought him to the surface, the 
harbor appeared a lake of fire. 

Never have I seen anything more beautiful, 
and that fish stood out in bold relief as he was 
outlined in that molten sea. 

For a full half hour he lighted up the harbor 
for us. He was never still. One minute he was 
out as far as the line would let him go, and 
then would rush in, and finding little resistance 
there, would seek the end of his tether again. 
He would curve and criss-cross, go to the bot- 
tom and then on the surface again until one 
could understand why two swivels were made in 
the chain and wondered if a third could not be 
used to advantage 

Then he took the sulks. 


“And nought disturbs the silence of the night 
All sleeps in sullen shade or silver glow.” 


I grasped the line, took in the slack and se- 
curing a good hold threw my 200 avoirdupois 
against it with all my might. He did not move. 
I then braced myself behind a piling and tried 
to break a blood vessel, all to no purpose. I 
glanced around and my friends were laughing at 
me. The second man was called in. Same re- 
sult. Then the third, the fourth, and the fifth. 
Would he never be moved? We had one more 
man. Could the six pull him in? A _ twelve 
pound eagle can lift forty-five pounds and fly 
away with it. What can a fish do? What size 





e. (After Jordan an vermann.) 


fish would it take to pull as much as six men? 
After several attempts we got him started and 
took in two-thirds of the rope when he decided 
to go to sea. We didn’t like the trip, so we 
turned loose rather than be pulled into thé water. 
Then finding a crack between two planks, we 
placed the rope therein and pulled him in a few 
feet at a time. When he would make a desperate 
surge we would stand across the plank holding 
steady until it was over and thus by degrees, 
he was brought to the wharf fourteen feet be- 
low us. “Slide down the piling, Mr. Mc. and 
put the block and tackle hook in his mouth so 
he can be hoisted,” said my friend Brice. I re- 
membered a gentleman who only a year before 
had lost his leg at one stroke from a five foot 
shark. Not for me. One of the others volun- 
teered to go down and place the hook if we 
would agree to hold the rope cross-wise of the 
plank. After a few minutes the hook was placed 
and the man-eater was hoisted to the wharf by 
block and tackle. The block and tackle support 
was only eight feet from the floor, and for that 
reason, Mr. Shark had a “sitting” to the pho- 
tographer in the swinging position you see in 
the picture. He measured 8 1-3 feet and weighed 
400 pounds. And such a mouth! Serrated 
teeth—three rows of them, long, sharp, and tri- 
angular. Little wonder he is called the “Tiger 
of the Sea.” He has death dealing instruments 
and the nerve to use them. 

As I glance at his picture above my desk, I 
can feel again the soft southern breeze, again 
I can hear the rush and the roar of the out- 
going tide and see the phosphorescent glow that 
lit up the harbor as that giant athlete made his 
struggle for liberty. 

Shall I ever cease to enjoy it? If so, it can 
not be said to me, “His eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated.” Look at him on next page. 
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The Block and Tackle Support Was Only Eight Feet From the Floor, and for That Reason Mr. 
Shark Had a “Sitting’’ to the Photograhper. 


Why The Name “Educated” Trout? 


It Is Time That We Did Away With This Expression, and Bend Our 
Energies to Posting the Young and Enthusiastic Angler 
By Charles Zibeon Southard. 


VERY now and then we hear and read a 
EK good deal about “educated” trout and it 
is usually from anglers who do most, if 
not all, of their fly-fishing on certain New York 
and Pennsylvania streams; and naturally enough 
the reader is led to believe that such wonderful 
trout are only to be found in these waters. One 
would suppose from what is said that these 
trout were a distinct species and consequently 
entirely different from all other trout found 
elsewhere. 

The anglers who talk and write about “edu- 
cated” trout also are quite prone to say that fly- 
fishing in Maine and Canadian waters is “wilder- 
ness” fishing and rather assume that all the skill 
and science of the sport belongs to the former 
fishermen and none of it to other anglers. 

I must confess that I have never seen a so- 
called “educated” trout in any water, yet I have 
had the good fortune to fish many waters quite 


a bit for many years. Therefore, I am unable 


to understand just why some trout should be 
so called or upon what method of reasoning or 
facts such a term could be properly applied to 
any trout, no matter where they were found. 

The conditions which govern the streams 
where “educated” and “wilderness” trout are 
caught are indeed often very different from each 
other, but the trout of one species (in this case 
the Salvelinus fontinalis), are always the same 
by nature in all the streams. 

It is quite true that trout environment differs 
in many respects in the more southerly waters 
from that found in the more northerly ones, yet 
the nature of the speciés remains unchanged 
wherever it is known. The “educated” and the 
“wilderness” or “uneducated” trout are one and 
the same kind of fish; and just because some 
trout are found in shallow, clear and placid 
streams, without foliage to amount to anything 
along their banks, and other trout inhabit more 
rugged, deeper and less clear streams, it will 


not do to say that one trout is a high school 
graduate and-the other a primary school scholar. 

Again, simply because it is more difficult to 
catch trout on some waters than it is on others, 
does not warrant the giving to one lot of trout, 
on that account, crédit for having a greater in- 
telligence. Plant the so-called “wilderness” trout 
in the streams or waters of civilization, such as 
are found in New York and Pennsylvania, and 
they immediately become in all respects like their 
brothers and sisters that are indigenous to these 
waters. Reverse the order and the results are 
precisely the same. If to-day a trout stream is 
changed in character from what it was thirty 
to forty years ago that is no valid reason for 
calling its present trout-inhabitants “educated.” 
After all is said, the so-called “educated” trout 
is only a different trout in name, not fact; it is 
found in streams that have been fished for years 
and which have changed in many respects as the 
years have rolled by, until at the present time 
they do not offer to the trout the protection 
which they did in former years. It is not the 
trout that are “educated” but rather the anglers, 
who have learned by experience how to fish the 
streams of civilization in contradistinction to th« 
streams of the so-called “wilderness.” 

By nature each species of trout has its own 
peculiar characteristics, which in a large measure 
are fixed and can be changed but little; their 
habits, however, do change constantly with their 
environment; still it would hardly be correct, to 
my mind, to call one trout “educated” and an- 
other not, on that account. 

All trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), and this 
means indigenous as well as planted fish, are 
easily frightened; in fact the emotion fear is 
the predominant emotion peculiar to trout ; there- 
fore, the angler must consider well how no? 
to frighten them before he casts a fly and this 
holds good on old as well as new waters if he 
would attain the greatest success and enjoyment 
while fishing. Trout experience the emotion fear 
in four forms which are timidity, alertness, wari- 
ness and mistrust; these forms in their turn pro- 
duce feelings of fearfulness, watchfulness, cau- 
tiousness and suspiciousness. All forms of fear 
in trout are most forcibly brought into action 
by shadows and moving objects above the sur- 
face of the water than in any other way. The 
reason for this is that they are beyond the limits 
of the trout’s domain, consequently, some form 
of fear is established in the brain of the trout 
through the medium of the sense sight whenever 
such unusual occurrences take place. On the 
other hand objects in the water, such as other 
fish, animals, such as beavers and muskrats, 
limbs and trunks of trees, boulders, hassocks 
etc., have little or no effect upon trout and sel- 
dom create a feeling of fear in them. This is 
because these things form a part of their habi- 
tat and environment and are within their natural 
realm. 

It follows then as a sequence that trout inhab- 
iting streams where the water is shallow, clear 
and placid with their banks devoid of trees and 
shrubbery, will be necessarily the most difficult 
to catch because they are easily frightened by 
shadows and moving objects. As these adverse 
stream conditions change and become more fa- 
vorable to the angler they also become less favor- 
able to the trout, so far as arousing their emo- 
tion of fear is concerned. Trout like shade such 
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as is found on thickly wooded brooks and 
streams and they always will seek for it; the 
greater this protection the less liable are they 
to become frightened because they cannot so 
readily observe either shadows or moving ob- 
jects; and especially the careful angler. 

In trout life. it is the unusual, the out of the 
ordinary happenings, which disturb their other- 
wise peaceful existence; not because they have 
become “educated” and have a more highly de- 
veloped brain, for in the order of things it was 
decreed that trout should act from instinct, not 
reason. 

Would it not seem then as if the term “edu- 


cated” as applied to trout found in special waters ° 


was “far fetched,” very misleading, if not mean- 
ingless, especially to the beginner at the game 
of fly-fishing? 

[It is the conditions, and yet again the condi- 
tions, found upon our trouting waters that every 
angler, be he expert or tyro, has to contend with 
and try to understand (at least to some extent), 
in order to fish them successfully. 

All streams have their own peculiarities and 
no two streams are exactly alike, for Nature in 
her wisdom never duplicates her wonders. The 
angler who would be successful cannot fish all 
trout waters in the same way; and it makes no 
difference by what name the trout are called for 
he has to adapt his manner and method of fish- 
ing to the circumstances and conditions as he 
finds them. He would not fish to-day that old 
and justly noted stream, the Beaverkill in New 
York State, as his father and grandfather did 
many years ago; nor would he fish any lake as 
he would a stream. 


Part of the science of angling for trout with 
a fly, irrespective of where they are found, con- 
sists in the angler’s ability to use not his com- 
mon sense but his uncommon sense in conjunc- 
tion with his “fish sense.” 


It is time we did away with this expression 
“educated” trout as meaning nothing and bend 
our energies to helping the young and enthusi- 
astic angler to become a better fly-fisherman by 
impressing upon him that conditions, so far as 
the trout are concerned, govern in the first in- 
stance; and his ability to fish and handle his rod 
properly to meet these conditions, in the second 
instance. 


Just a word or two along these lines—four of 
the principal things to be considered by the be- 
ginner especially which are never overlooked by 
the experienced and successful angler when fly- 
fishing for trout are: 

First: Cast as few shadows upon the water 

you are about to fish as possible. 


Second: Cast the fly beyond any possible 
shadow you may make yourself or 
with the rod. 


Third: Judge the best places to fish by the 
brightness of the day, the character 
of the water and stream, likewise the 
kind and direction of the wind. 


Fourth: Keep your eye upon the fly. and do 
not fish too rapidly and above all 
have patience. 


If these suggestions are observed by the nov- 
ice he will not fail to improve as a fly-fisherman 
and his efforts will meet with far greater suc- 
cess, while his interest in the scientific and de- 
lightful pastime will be measurably increased 
each succeeding day he tries to lure the “speckled 
beauty” with his artificial fly. 
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Good Old Doctor Bullhead 


He Can Cure You Cheaply and Economically—To Delay is Dangerous— 
Try Him Today 


By Carl Schurz Shafer. 


OR years I have been afflicted with a pe- 
F culiar spring complaint which shows up 
just as regularly as my hay fever. It 
usually manifests itself about the time the apple 
trees are bursting into blossom and the home 
folks are down to the dregs of their spring 
tonics. 

When I suffered the first attack I tried one of 
these time honored concoctions of burdock root, 
black cherry bark and old cider, without result. 
Instead of effecting an immediate cure I grew 
steadily worse until my wife, becoming alarmed, 
insisted that I should go on a diet of health 
foods, warranted to restore childhood’s ruddi- 
ness to my cheeks and the vigor of youth to my 
step, but, I failed to improve. . The malady pro- 
gressed until I could no longer enter the figure 
six in the office ledger without its reminding me 
of a sprout hook. Realizing that my case was 
desperate I consulted Good Old Doctor Bullhead 
with such wonderful results that my wife has 
never ceased to express her gratitude. Thanks 
to Good Old Doctor Bullhead I no longer dread 
these spring attacks. 

When a man reaches the eminence of a bald 
head, pays income tax and can afford a month’s 
vacation, he seldom thinks of bullheads, except 
as members of the opposite party elected to office 
by the plain people to enact reform laws with 
which he is entirely out of sympathy. 

Whenever he has an attack of this peculiar 
summer complaint he buys himself a quarter of 
a mile of railroad transportation, and packs up 
a fifty dollar split bamboo fly rod with a forty 
dollar reel and a pig skin fly book containing 
an assortment of flies costing enough to send a 
poor man’s daughter through college. For his 





personal comfort he takes along a half length 
rubber combination suit for his lower extremi- 
ties and a long list of incidentals, including a 
change of silk socks, also a willow basket with 
a square hole mortised in the top which nobody 
to date has discovered a use for, except to plug 
with grass to keep out the flies. Being a man 
of wealth he includes a sportsman’s tailored suit 
of the latest vogue with a pocket of sufficient 
width and depth to hold a large silver-mouthed 
bottle of thirty year old High Rocky Rose Water. 
When his packing is complete he tears off the 
tinfoil from a real Havana, climbs into his limou- 
sine and goes salmon fishing. 

This is as it should be. The salmon is an 
aristocratic fish which summers in exclusive re- 
sorts where none but plutocrats and Indians can 
reach him. He is a fine flavored creature of 
Paul Nyron hue, bearing a John L. reputation. 
The only salmon the poor man eats his wife 
catches around the corner with a two bit piece 
and lands with a can opener. 

The flesh of the bullhead may not be as deli- 
cately flavored as that of the salmon but it fills 
the stomach and makes a mighty agreeable 
change of diet. Nor is he a Beau Brummel in 
appearance. He is a low-browed, weasel-eye 
individual who gracefully wears a Chinese Man- 
darin moustache, .otherwise he looks like a slimy 
cross between a torpedo and a Conger eel. 

The bullhead is a home-loving fellow. He 
never takes it into his head that he needs a 
change of environment and goes on a prolonged 
sea cruise like the salmon. While he has a de- 
cided preference for weedy ponds and rivers 
without currents as a place of residence, he has 
no real objection to any old sort of lake or 
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swamp, so long as it has a muddy bottom and is 
not largely composed of sodium chloride solution. 

He is also democratic in all his instincts. He 
never looks at the clothes of the man who throws 
in the bait. It makes little difference to him 
whether the angler is correctly dressed accord- 
ing to the dictates of fashion or looks like—oh, 
you know what! He takes what is offered to 
him and submits to the inevitable with the cheer- 
fulness of a born optimist. That is, he accepts 
everything that is offered to him with certain 
restrictions. He could hardly be expected to 
indulge in such lobster palace dainties as prunes 
and Scotch woodcock. 

He has a decided preference for large, fat 
angle worms, sometimes called night walkers, 
and he does not give a hoot whether they are 
served table d’hote or a la carte. If they are 
not to be obtained he will just as cheerfully ac- 
cept porterhouse steak, turkey breast, sturgeon 
roe or raw liver. Furthermore he is a creaturc 
of wisdom. He persistently refuses to accept 
as food false flies, imitation bugs, or any atroc- 
ity of the tackle maker’s art, unless on the verge 
of starvation. 

Because of his democratic nature it does not 
require a lot of expensive tackle to induce the 
bullhead to bite. A small hook, a few feet of 
cotton cord, and a fourteen foot iron wood pole 
cut from the nearest clump of timber will answer 
every practical purpose, and will land just as 
many bullheads as a silver mounted split bamboo, 
six ounce rod, with a tapering casting line. 

Some fish are dainty epicureans by nature. 
They nibble their food like a pretty debutante 
enjoying Harold’s first box of chocolate bon bons, 
but the bullhead is plebian and crude in matters 
of etiquette, observing no conventional decorum. 
When he spies a bit of red worm on the muddy 
horizon he rushes over and gives it a prelimi- 
nary sniff to assure himself that it is the pure 
quill, then bolts it like a dyspeptic eating cus- 
tard pie in a dairy lunch. You can always tell 
when it is down by the way your dobber disap- 
pears or by the vigor of the thump that is tele- 
graphed up your line and down your pole. Either 
one is the signal for instant action. With a 
quick upward heave you unceremoniously land 
your bullhead kerwhock! on the bank where he 
lies grinding his jaws madly together waiting an 
opportunity to do you bodily harm. And he is 
entirely capable of doing it. Being possessed of 
two barbels, each as sharp as a surgeon’s lance, 
the instant you touch him he will endeavor to 
squirm around until he drives one deep into your 
hand. While exceedingly painful such wounds 
are not considered dangerous. They seldom de- 














I Consulted Him, and in Three Hours I Felt Like a New Man. 


velop into anything more serious than blood 
poison. 

Early in the spring bullheads are found in 
weedy shallows near the shore, where they scoop 
out a little nest in the mud and raise a large 
family of bullheadies caring for them with the 
devotion of an old hen. 

During the breeding season they are a bully- 
ing, blood-thirsty set of buccaneers with ever a 
pike pole set and ready to do furious battle with 
any inquisitive visitor. As soon as their off- 
spring gain sufficient ruggedness to shift for 
themselves they return to their haunts on the 
mud flats of deep water where they are quickest 
found by asking the small boy or village “rum- 
mie.” They both know. 

As an object for legislative consideration the 
bullhead has been sadly neglected. There is 
neither special privilege nor special interest be- 
hind him to plead his cause, so you never hear 
legislative halls ringing with thunderous demands 
for his protection. However, being remarkably 
prolific, he has managed to struggle along with- 
out legislative assistance, to the vast pleasure of 
small boys and grown-ups who love a fat bull- 
head for breakfast. 

Although there is no legal open and closed 
season the bullhead has provided one for him- 
self that is far more effective. When he is not 
biting, he is not biting, and that’s all there is 
to it. For definite information consult aforesaid 
small boy or village “rummie.” 

Throughout the day the bullhead loves to lie 
on the mud and think. Very often he will re- 
main perfectly quiet for an hour contemplating 
a worm before it seems to occur to him that it 
was put there for him to eat, which affords the 
angler plenty of opportunity for reflection. Just 
about the time mother commences to cut up the 
hashed browns for supper he begins to display 
active symptoms of acute hunger, particularly 
if it chances to be a dark, dismal, rainy after- 
noon. 

Anglers who fish for the whimsical trout, the 
leaping tuna, king salmon or the fighting bass 
are prone to look upon bullhead fishing as an 
old man’s diversion, barren of pleasure and the 
height of dead monotony. We will concede 
them the privilege of thinking what they please 
so long as they don’t attempt to compare the 
bullhead favorably with the carp as an article 
of diet for white men or a source of recreation 
for anglers. 

There is more than a little right down good 
sport catching bullheads even though some peo- 
ple can’t see it—that is if you don’t go at it 
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bullheaded. Now suppose that you are a pessi- 
mist and there. comes a day when the sun re- 
fuses to shine and everything looks as black to 
you as the Republican vote in the cotton belt. 
You feel the necessity of doing something to 
cheer yourself up, like going fishing for instance. 
Take down your pack basket and put into it a 
little pepper and salt, tea, bread, butter, a few 
potatoes and a slice of steak, together with your 
cooking utensils and fishing gear and blankets. 
Dig a can of worms and go fishing after lunch 
prepared to make a night of it. 

When you reach the place where you intend 
to fish, knock off a few panels of pasture fence 


‘ and construct a lean-to in which to sleep. It is 


easier than to build it of browse. Besides the 
farmer wil, appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
not destroying his growing timber, and will wel- 
come you with open arms the next time you 
come, for the gap in the fence will enable his 
cows to get into his neighbor’s corn and save 
him a lot of pasturage. When your shelter is 
completed build a roaring fire between it and 
the shore so that it will cast a strong reflection 
over the water, then drive a couple of crotched 
sticks in the mud to rest your poles on and you 
are ready to fish. 

The bullheads will probably display few, if 
any, symptoms of hunger until you have com- 
menced to broil your steak, then your float will 
dance up and down as fast as you can attend 
to it until you have eaten and can give your un- 
divided attention to your fishing, when you will 
seldom have more than a reasonable number of 
bites an hour unless the mosquito season is at 
its height. 

As soon as you have caught half a bran sack 
full stop. This number will add just the proper 
amount of weight to your pack basket to make 
the straps fit snugly all the way home. How- 
ever, your sport is not complete until your fish 
are cleaned and stored away in the ice box ready 
for cooking. 

It is no trouble at all for a woman to clean a 
shad or similar scale fish. She can take a curry 
comb and the butcher knife and have them ready 
for the pan in no time, but owing to the fact 
that nature saw fit to cover them with a hide as 
tough as a well seasoned fiddle string cleaning 
a bullhead is a man’s job. There are only two 
ways to remove it. The least preferable and 
easiest is to parboil the fish just enough to loosen 
the skin, incidentally spoiling its flavor; the 
other way is to pull it off by main strength and 
perseverance. These are the methods usually 
employed although absolutely the best way is to 
hire a devoutly religious old colored man to do 
it for you. 

I have no hesitancy to recommend Good Old 
Doctor Bullhead to suffering humanity. He has 
done wonders for me. I consulted him last 
summer and in three hours I felt like a new man. 
If you happen to be suffering from lack of recre- 
ation, are pessimistic, accompanied by a pro- 
nounced tendency to be exceedingly peevish or 
grouchy, or have liver trouble, sour stomach, 
neurasthenia, lack of appetite, tired feeling just 
previous to going to bed, headache, nervous ex- 
haustion, twitching of the eyes or legs, sleepless- 
ness in the morning with periods of moodiness 
during the day, your health is threatened and 
you should consult him at once. He can cure 
you cheaply and economically. To delay is dan- 
gerous. Try him to-day. 
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The Flies Shown Here Are a Selection of the Best to Be Used During the Month of May—Which to Fish Wet and Which Dry Is Told in the Article. 
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Dry, Wet, or Nature Fly—Which Shall we Offer? 


This Author Holds That the Most Alluring is 


robed in bright emerald, spangled 

with garlands of blossoms and flow- 
ers. She chants her joys in wide-spread melody! 
and charms the light heart of the angler. Myri- 
ads of flies flock the air: the prynant waters 
teem with life; and the tyrant trout, night and 
day, revels and fattens in carnage.” 

So wrote that fine old British angler, Michael 
Theakston, nearly one hundred years ago, and 
we anglers of to-day in America likewise salute 
the happy month to once more cast our flies to 
tempt the speckled beauty as best we may in the 
highest and most sportsmanlike method. The 
whirligig of time has wrought great changes in 
trout fishing this last few years. Twelve years 
ago I was sure I could kill more trout with a 
little kicking brantling worm on a very small No. 
12 hook attached to a long nine foot tapered 
gut than I could on the best favorite commercial 
fly. Just then anglers were discarding our gaudy 
large size domestic patterns for the tiny imported 
gnats, duns and spinners of somber hue. After- 
wards came with a mighty rush a call for the 
British dry-fly (only used with any marked suc- 
cess on a few placid, deep streams in the South 
of England. 

The craze grew to extraordinary proportions! 
Our tackle dealers were sold out in a jiffy. Ex- 
pert and tyro vied with each other in talking, 
talking dry-fly in the city, while on the stream 
they fished wet-fly, because the rapid, rippling 
waters drowned them. 

The wise and witty Henry Van Dyke puts the 
thing in a nutshell when he says: 


eH AIL, smiling May! Queen of the year, 


“The natural fly is dry, no doubt, 
While through the air he flits about, 
But, lighting on the streams you bet 
He very often gets quite wet.” 


A ludicrous climax came to settle the matter 
for all time by a rather sporty monthly that 
claimed they alone introduced to America this 
high-art angling method, which had come to 





Feeding Fish 
By Louis Rhead. 


stay, as the end of all effort. However, to get 
back to the realms of common sense, we quote 
Van Dyke again, who says: 


“The honest angler should not be 

A man of rigid theory, 

But use the most alluring fly, 

And sometimes wet, and sometimes dry.” 


No matter what the so-called expert says, or 
what the Britisher does, the sensible angler is 
well assured the most alluring fly to capture 
trout, big or little, is to use a fly copied, or (as 
near as possible) like, the insect upon which 
trout are then feeding; also that the angler pre- 
sents such a fly precisely in the manner that the 
natural insect is being taken by the trout. It 
matters not if the flat-winged dun floats along 
submerged, or that the cock-wing drake floats 
along at the surface, one or the other, perhaps 
both, may be the “alluring fly.” 

But you cannot fish both wet and dry at the 
same time; it must be one or the other. In addi- 
tion to that, much depends upon the water’s sur- 
face, for rapid, tumbling water drowns your 
floater, as well as hides it from the trout. Wet 


flies underneath choppy water are more easily “ 


observed by the fish—the same is true of a dry 
fly floating on placid surface. 

An interesting incident occurred (among many 
similar) during my last season’s fishing with 
“nature flies’ that gave ample proof of what 
was the most alluring fly. I was fishing down 
stream with a single fly (brown drake, then on 
the wing in great numbers). Another angler 
coming up stream was fishing dry fly. We both 
arrived about the same time at a good pool. For 
a while I watched the stranger who cast his fly 
very well indeed, but mostly in quiet water. A 
swift runway pushed itself along the middle of 
the pool where I observed trout to rise at inter- 
vals and paid attention to that particular spot, 
while my rival continued to cast aside from the 
rapid flow. I hooked a twelve-inch native, then 





That Which Most Truly Copies the Insect Visible to the 


three more somewhat smaller and proceeded 
down stream. 

The stranger hailed me: “What fly did you 
use to get them?” 

“An exact copy of the insect you may see now 
on the wing,” I replied. He used imported dry 
flies without regard to what was then on the 
wing. 

Another occasion I took along a companion, 
a good fly caster, though strange to the waters 
we fished. This time we fished up stream, both 
using the same set of “nature” flies. Early last 
June the river was both wide and full. Insects 
on the wing were both plentiful and varied, 
though not more than six per cent. floated alive 
along the surface. Trout were not rising; they 
were visibly feeding on the imperfect fly as it 
came up wriggling from the pupa state on the 
bottom. I worked three floating duns under 
water, hooking fish after fish, yet my companion’s 
surface flies had no result: Being a man of 
“rigid theory” he kept at the surface, till arriv- 
ing at a deep pool where fish were actually leap- 
ing at the surface insects, his time began, and 
I quickly changed my method to his. 

It would serve no good purpose to give other 
instances to prove further that the most allur- 
ing fly is that which is truly a nature lure in 
every sense, viz.: a true copy of insects visible 
to the fish and offered to it in the most natural 
manner. If the discerning angler will please 
take note of the “nature flies” here shown for 
the first time, made and tied exactly from my 
drawings of living insects by Wm. Mills & Sons, 
New York, he will observe a very decided dif- 
ference in the duns, drakes and spinners. I will 
also call his attention and make comparisons with 
existing American commercial patterns to find 
them entirely different and less natural in every 
respect. To go still further, and invite all 
thoughtful American anglers who have the op- 
portunity to examine the “hundred best patterns” 
in Halford’s “Dry Fly Entomology,” to there 
specially note his artificial imitations of the 
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JUNE PATTERNS . 
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Patterns for May and June—Their Description Will Be Found on This Page. 


green drake and brown drake, of which No. 1 
and No. 2, picture the same species in my nature 
flies at the head of this article. 

I painted the English grecn drake, known as 
May fly, from a living specimen while fishing 
the River Test, three seasons ago; also a brown 
drake, known as March brown, on the River 
Dove, for the purpose of testing, and found a 
great difference between the American and Brit- 
ish insects mentioned. Unfortunately Halford’s 
artificial representations are inferior in every 
respect to the beautiful specimens in Ronald’s 
book, due, I think to very poor artistic work; 
though ‘hand colored, they are particularly bad 
and coarse insect representations. Aside from 
that, many of the artificials stated to be imita- 
tions of natural insects are unlike in form and 
color. 

The superb entomological engravings I can tell 
as the work of French artists, and possibly may 
be reproduced from a French book on entomol- 
ogy. I mention this because a small circle of 
Americar follcwers of the great British dry fly 


prophet may have been led astray into wrong 
paths, by a study of British insects, that differ 
to a wide degree from American insects, and 
of course British artificial flies. 

Every prophet is in time succeeded by another, 
just as now, a new school with new ideas direct- 
ly opposite has arisen in England to follow a 
path from “rigid theory” back to nature—in other 
words, to entice trout by an artificial lure so na- 
tural that it does not detect such from its usual 
food. Yet all the same I own to a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Halford’s intimate knowledge 
and far reaching studies as laid down in his va- 
rious books, all of which I have carefully con- 
sulted for many years with great profit. 

The drake family, large or small in size, dark 
or light in color, have one uniform appearance, 
with wings and tails cocked high, and the wings 
are always closed together when in repose at 
the surface. All the drakes, big or little, always 
float at the surface exactly alike, unless dead, 
when they float with wings lying flat on the 
surface, and such an attitude accounts for the 





dry fly anglers uncocked fly being sometimes 
taken by trout. 

The dun family, whose wings lie flat over and 
sloping down below the body are not usually 
floaters. Some can and do alight on the sur- 
face repeatedly, rising and dropping without dif- 
ficulty. The greater part, however, when once 
they happen to get wet, flutter awhile and drown, 
mostly to be taken under by the action of the 
water’s flow when they are consumed by the 
fish. This certainly accounts for the reason why 
a cast of wet flies so often lure trout to take 
them. 

Another important element in fish diet is the 
vast number of undeveloped wingless flies con- 
stantly wiggling their way up to the surface to 
soon fly as perfect insects, if not consumed by 
fish. 

The flies shown at the head of this chapter 
are a selection of the best flies to be used during 
the month of May. The original insect pictures 
from which they have been copied will be printed 
in colors in my “Trout Stream Insect” book, to 
be published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

The names of these flies are No. 1 Green 
drake, No. 2 Brown drake, No. 4 Mottled drake, 
No. 8 Gray drake. These four have all. upright 
wings, cocked tails having two or more tail wisks. 
All are drakes that habitually float on the sur- 
face, and should be fished as floating flies, with 
wings cocked upright on the water, if possible. 

No. 5, Cinnamon; No. 6, Sandy; No. 10, Yel- 
low Sally; No. 11, Flathead; No. 12, Alder, are 
all duns with wings flat and sloping down over 
rather fat bodies. The wisks are at the head 
instead of tail on Nos. 6, 11, and 12. On Nos. 5 
and 10 there are wisks on both head and tail. 
Those duns having wisks on head and tail can 
float; those duns with no tail wisks cannot float 
and should be fished wet. The other duns can 
be fished either way, wet or dry. The same 
rule does not apply to other monthly list of flies, 
as they vary, sometimes just the opposite. 

No. 17, the golden spinner, with airy wings 
and a profusion of hackle, is one of a few spin- 
ners that readily flat, and is an excellent fly for 
afternoons and evenings. 

After the foregoing undeniable truths concern- 
ing the most alluring fly, I can modestly claim 
the many statements made by various writers 
that certain flies they mentioned are the best 
killers of trout are not only misleading, but with- 
out sound basis. When trout are not visibly 
feeding, they are taking the undeveloped fly in 
midwater or creepers at the bottom. They are 
never gorged, or what is called “off-feed.” True 
it is, they are seen, at times, lying still—but the 
reason for that is, no food is within their vision. 
Let a minnow or fly cross their path—they go 
for it quick! 

The case is different with bass, whose erratic 
refusal of any and all kinds of bait or lures is 
well-known to be frequent, and no expert has 
been able to explain why. This I hope by care- 
ful study to find a reason for later on. The suc- 
cessful tests so far made with my “Nature Flies,” 
have not been tried on miserable liver-fed, cap- 
tive trout in private preserves, for which I have 
many opportunities, that are no more ‘active than 
hogs in a pen;-but upon wild, voracious river 


(Continued on page 921.) 
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To Camps of Proved Desire and Known Delight 
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The Great Outdoors is Beckoning Once Again—This Broad Land Offersfan Infinite Choice to the Vacationist 


HE military spirit—set free by the warring 
nations of Europe—now pervades (or 
parades the breasts of many of our young 

men, and finds expression in their desire to im- 
prove their physical bodies. Only “able-bodied 
men”—men of the red torpuscle—are wanted for 
the world’s work. 

The re-awakening of respect for the ancient 
right of self-defense will have much to do to- 
ward directing the “feet of the young men,” dur- 
ing the coming vacation season, to places that 
will answer the call of the spirit and will afford 
requisite conditions for the strengthening of 
mental and physical fibre. They will want to go 
where they may enter fully into the outdoor con- 
test, where, in their own words, they may inflate 
the chest and shake a limb without endangering 
the bric-a-brac or bowling a fellow pedestrian off 
the sidewalk. 

It is certain that the right places exist in ex- 
cellent numbers. From Maine to California and 
from the mountains of North Carolina to the 
hinterlands of Canada, the earth calls him to the 

pen road, to wide fields, and to silent forests 
where flashing pool and torrential waters provide 
a play for the quickening of brain and muscle. 

Not to be an outdoor enthusiast in one form 
or another, to-day, is to suffer from inertia of a 
fatal character. It may be that simplest of out- 
loor pleasures—walking, with field glass or 
camera; motoring, canoe sailing, or mountain 
climbing; or simply letting one’s heart yield to 
the spell of natural environment. Magical dis- 
tances, the w-h-i-r-r of a wing, and the joy of 
telling the time of night by the stars are etudes 
in the recreative plan. 

In so vast a region it is the wealth and di- 
versity of climate and scenery that perplexes us. 
3ut the young man who is sincere in his desire 
to conquer some portion of America this summer 
may find an appeal in the suggestions that fol- 
low. May they help him to blaze a trail to the 


Of any Purse and Purpose] 


By A. S. Harlan. 


sources of health and bodily vigor. The woods 
are full.of both public and private camps de- 
signed especially for his uses and entertainment 
—whether he is an angler, a hunter, or a canoe- 
ist, or, like Shelley, just “loves all solitary places.” 

Send a call into the Maine wilderness and the 
answer comes back from a succession of outdoor 
training camps, extending from the nearer Bel- 
grade Lakes to remote parts of the Rangeleys 
and the region of the Allagash and the upper St. 
John Rivers. These camps progress naturally 
from the one providing “all the comforts of 
home” to the rough log cabin or the lonely shel- 
ter of pine boughs. 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who 
hath heard the birch-log burning? 

Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the young 
men’s feet are turning 

To camps of proved desire and known delight!” 


A tour a pied or by motor through the White 
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Where Flashing Pool and Torrential Waters Provide a Play for the Quickening Brain and Muscle. 


Mountains of New Hampshire will return meas- 
ure for measure in health and mental refresh- 
ment, and this is equally true of the Berkshire 
Hills. 


The ‘Connecticut River Valley makes its appeal 
to the gentle type of nomad who likes the effect 
of pleasant surroundings and a bit of fishing by 
the way. The river is navigable for canoes al- 
most its entire length, three hundred and sixty 
miles. The Connecticut does not belong to the 
order of streams that foam and toss with special 
enmity for duffle bags, but it provides plenty of 
rough work in the nature of rapids and carries. 
On the whole the voyage is one of enchantment 
rather than excitement. 


A feasible river cruise from the point of ac- 
cessibility as well as scenic value, is the voyage 
down the Delaware. In the spring when the 
river is flush with. the tribute of mountain 
streams, the usual cruise from Hancock to Tren- 
ton is plain sailing—perhaps a trifle tame for 
the veteran voyageur. But the compensating 
feature of the trip at that time is the scenery,— 
on one hand, fields fresh with the colors of pink 
and young grass; while on the opposite shore 
the frowning hills put forth a flourish of rhodo- 
dendron—a glorious paradox. But the thrills 
that are born of the element of danger await the 
aftercomers when the river like a spent serpent 
draws its slow length through the valley. Then 
the treacherous Delaware becomes a real adven- 
ture. Sharp rocks spring the glad surprise 
through stretches of white water, and rifts and 
rapids call for the best in the one who attempts 
them. A map indicating locations of flags, 
rapids, towns, et cetera, en route is obtainable. 

Despite the fact that the primeval forest ex- 
ists in various parts of our country, “the Great 
North Woods” has one meaning to most minds 
—the Adirondack Mountains. That this region 
may be reached by an “over-night” journey 
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from a large section of the East is only one of 
the reasons why it has become a fixed purpose in 
the plans of the summer campaigner. The air 
is buoyant, the scenery restful, and its intricate 
lakeland ever a delight. The geographical situa- 
tion of the Adirondacks emphasizes the fact that 
Nature intended those who dwell in the cities 
to spend a part of each year in the woods. 

The great National Parks of America and 
their environs offer perfect conditions and the 
refreshing abandon of life in the open. Not 
only because of the bigness of the out-of-doors 
but because the very atmosphere of the West 
spells freedom. Once across the 1ooth meridian 
the plain becomes an infinitude of purple dis- 
tance. Suddenly, like a mirage, it ceases and the 
earth, tiring of its formality, rises to majestic 
heights. There are twenty-seven mountain peaks 
in the state of Colorado alone, over 12,000 feet, 
that are yet unscaled and unnamed.—(WE all 
the while supposing that the silent hosts of the 
Undiscovered had retreated off the map.) 

Fortunate is the young man who can spend a 
summer on a Western ranch of which there are 
excellent ones in the country surrounding the 
national parks. In the Rocky Mountain states 
as in California, outdoor life has reached per- 
fection, favored by unusual climatic conditions. 
While the rugged setting of the former lends 
itself to the exquisitely invigorating, semi-bar- 
baric existence, summer life in the valleys and 
on the beaches of California approaches the idyl- 
lic. It is the true life al fresco. 

Permit our imagination to stray over the latest 
map of Canada and it may seem that the trail 
has been replaced with long converging lines of 
steel, but this is true only where new ways of 
travel were necessary to reach distant points 
heretofore impossible to any but a favored few. 
In the vast forest preserves of Algonquin and 
Temagami and elsewhere, the haunt of otter and 
bear, the track of the wild red deer, and the hush 
of solitude remain inviolate. From the spark- 
ling islands of the St. Lawrence to the snowy 
passes of British Columbia and beyond, Canada 
presents an immense paradox in which a man 
may both lose and find himself at the same time. 
That is why so many go there. 


“With their rods and reels and traces 
And the starlight in their faces.” 


A legend exists to the effect that when a 
canoeist “packs his last supplies,” so to speak, his 
spirit returns to some far Canadian river. Just 
as the departed hunter will continue to stalk the 
giant moose in New Brunswick wild and lily 
bog. Such is the power of habit! 


WHERE TO GO. 


PRIL opens the spring fishing season in a 
A number of the Northern states—see 
« ™. Game Laws in Brief. Trout fishing be- 
gins in Maine as soon as the ice is out, which is 
generally in late April. The same holds true 
with the Adirondacks, but early anglers must 
not expect too much. Ice in the Canadian lakes 
—that is, in the provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, etc.—is apt to linger into 


ay. 

The lake trout (Namacush) comes to the sur- 
face of the Northern lakes in the spring and is 
caught occasionally on the fly, but as a rule he 
must be trolled for. 

June is the real fishing month. Then the bass 
may be taken. 
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The Quick Eye and the Steady Hand Count for Much, But Do Not Overlook the Dog. 


The Colonel at the Traps and Afield 


That “Shootin’ Groove” Is Worth Waiting a Long Time For—A Little 
Dissertation for the Amateur 
By Virginius. 


HY is it that I can kill as many birds in 
the field as you can, but you consistently 
beat me shooting clay birds?” I inquired. 

“Well, I reckon trap-shootin’ is what you might 
call a ‘state o’ mind.’ Yes, and it’s more than 
that,” answered the Colonel. 

“Now, let’s see you try to hit ten straight, and 
we'll find out what’s wrong.” So I broke five 
out of the ten for him. 

“Hm’m’m,” hummed the Colonel, “you missed 
three ‘cause you over-shot them, and the other 
two were right-quarters. Yo’r head isn’t down 
where it belongs. You must sight the whole 
length of yo’r barrel ‘cause yo’re a one-eyed 
shooter; if you could shoot with both eyes open 
you wouldn’t have so much trouble. Now let 
me show you how to put'a coarse rear sight on 
that gun. Curve the fingers of yo’r left hand 
around the barrel on one side and yo’r thumb 
on the other, leavin’ about half an inch between 
them. That half inch openin’ wants to be over 
the groove between yo’r barrels. There! Now 
you-all can sight through that just as though it 
was the rear sight on a rifle.” 

I tried ten more birds and missed all the right 
quarter shots. “Why can’t I get those right 
quarters, Colonel?” I asked. 

“Well, you don’t stand in a reasonable posi- 
tion for ’em; that’s why. Face the right with 
both feet pointin’ straight ahead of you; they 
should be at right angles to the trap with yo’r 
weight on yo’r left foot, ’cause yo’re right hand- 
ed. Now try a few right quarters standin’ that 
way.” 

I did so and broke eight out of the ten. I 
found that when I swung to the right I was di- 





rectly facing the birds in that quarter, and they 
were as easy to break as any other shot. 

“How can I ever get around to a left quar- 
ter with my feet in this position?” I asked. “T’ll 
have to shift them, won’t I?” 

“No, sir; try a few left quarters and see if 
they aren’t just as easy and comfortable as ever.” 

Sure enough; there was no strain at all in 
swinging to the left. 


“Now I notice,” began the Colonel, “that you- 
all swing too stiff; in the first place yo’r left 
hand is too far out on the barrel, and also you 
try to use yo’r arms too much. Swing with yo’r 
body instead of yo’r arms. 

“There! See how much easier it is that way 
to get a nice smooth swing? You don’t follow 
through the way you should either; keep yo’r 
gun movin’ till after you shoot. Yo’re a little 
inclined to jump ahead of yo’r bird and then 
stop just as you fire. Follow yo’r bird right 
from the start and overtake it gradually; just 
as you pass it fire. You won’t have to try to 
figure out leads if you shoot that way.” 

After all this advice I thought I would see 
how I could handle twenty-five straight. I broke 
nine targets without a miss, and the tenth, which 
was a straight-away, fooled me completely. I 
turnzd to the Colonel. 

“Hm’m. Wait till those straight-aways reach 
the top of their rise; then they stand still for a 
second, and that’s the time to shoot.” 

I went on with the twenty-five and missed five 
in a row. 

“Here! You-all gi’mme that gun!” exclaimed 
the Colonel. “Now you stop shootin’ and calm 

(Continued on page 922.) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The Metamorphosis of a Greenhorn 





In Which the Effects of the New Diet Make Him Reluctant to Return Home, but his Newly Acquired 


Chapter III. 

HERE were two deer carcasses, 
two large satchels, several bun- 
ches of grouse and a rifle in the 
canoe, at the side of which 
Steve waited for Bill one dark, 

4 S| November morning. As he set- 

awe Weie| tied himself in the bow and 

dropped his paddle into the 
water, he saw the stern of the second canoe con- 
taning other carcasses and luggage, Aeneas, and 

Bert the other guide, just passing out of sight 

round the first bend of the stream below camp. 

Their vacation ended, they were “going out.” 
Though yet mistrustful of the eccentric habits 

of the frail-ribbed, canvas covered craft that, 

when skillfully handled exhibits astonishing util- 
ity and marvellous carrying capacity, Bill had 
learned awkwardly to paddle it. With a some- 
what noisy stroke he “swirled the placid water at 
the bow into tiny maelstroms that circled away 
like paired dancers,” while Steve at the stern with 
vigirous, silent sweeps, neutralizing the uneven- 
ness of his efforts. deftly turned Bill’s expended 
energy to account in pushing the canoe steadily 
onward. As they, in turn, rounded the first bend 
and settled down to the task of propelling them- 
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Philosophy Comes to his Aid 


(Concluded From March Forest and Stream) 
By W. H. Bentley. 


selves and the load down to the saw mill landing, 
the regretful realization that he was “going out” 
came fully into Bill’s mind, and the expression 
took on a keener significance than it had ever 
before had for him. 

The morning was chilly, and an overcast sky 
against which the bare limbs of the overhanging 
trees appeared in bold silhouette, gave evidence 
of the persistence of a threatening, northeast 
wind. Hemmed in by low banks on which leafless 
alders crowded in jungle-like profusion. the slug- 
gish stream on its distant surface gave back only 
the reflection of the dull, drab sky, though so 
clear was the water, that close at hand as the 
canoe shot along, one could see the black corpses 
of sunken logs lying like huge, menacing reptiles 
in their shadowed lair. 

As the canoe swung sharply round the second 
bend, Bill looked for the ’coon tracks that once 
dotted the shingle there; but the heartless, swol- 
len stream had obliterated every one. At God- 
dard’s hole he hoped to-spy the muskrat that lived 
in the farther bank, whose whiskered features 
time and again he had vainly tried to catch on an 
exposed plate, as he moved about his deep- 
shadowed home; but there was no motion in the 
dooryard nor sign of living thing. He thought. 


perhaps, he might catch sight of the sheldrakes 
that dabbled among the lily pads at Storehouse 
cove; but though he scanned the shallow place 
from bank to bank, there was not a ripple on the 
surface there. 

He would have liked to push the canoe ashore 
at the end of the low ridge along which he and 
Steve, one day, had strolled and talked with little 
thought of gun or game, for but a hundred rods 
along the tiny trail that, starting from the stream 
eventually lost itself in the heavy growth farther 
back, was a shallow water hole; and beneath the 
fallen leaves and twigs that veneered its slippery 
bed, lurked danger for the strategist of the 
woods; the sly, red fox. 

“There’s a trap in there.” said Steve that day, 
as he halted and pointed his rifle at the water 
hole. “There ain’t much use settin’ ’em on dry 
ground. The pan’s jest under that chunk o’ moss, 
there, where a fox is likely to step. Them fellers 
is mighty careful ’bout pokin’ their feet in the 
water, an’ in gittin’ over a place like that they al- 
ways pick out a high place to step on. Now that 
chunk o’ moss looks as if there was a stone under 
it, an’ suit’ble for steppin’ on; but the kind o’ 
stone that’s under there'll clip a fox’s toe nails 
pretty dumbed clost.” 
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Carrying Canoe. 


But the time for rambling through the wood 
was past. Even as Bill turned his head to scan 
the bank for a sight of the tiny trail, Steve deft- 
ly swung the bow of the canoe sharply across the 
stream to avoid a protruding log that blocked 
the course, and Bill was hurried by, wondering 
whether the strategy of man had overcome the 
cunning instinct of the beast. Clearly, nature, 
that day, had no sympathy with his regretful 
mood, and with hardened heart hid away even 
the trifling attractions that had delighted and 
allured him in the weeks gone by. Resigning 
himself, therefore, to his saddening fate, he 
grimly plied the paddle with such reckless en- 
ergy that his Charon at the stern called out: 

“Guess you must o’ got your second wind. If 
you keep on a boostin’ that way, I’ll have to 
chuck out a drag, or we'll run down the saw 
mill before we know it. Anxious to get home, 
be you?” 

“No, that isn’t it,” Bill replied. 
trying to cut short my misery. 
blues.” 

“How’s that?” Steve quickly asked in a con- 
cerned manner. “Ain’t you satisfied with the 
time you’ve had and what you’ve got to take 
back with you?” 

“I’m too well satisfied in that respect.” re- 
turned Bill, to which gratifying admission Steve 
interjected a relieved “Oh.” Then, shamed into 
a realization of his unreasonableness by Steve’s 
solicitous inquiry, he continued: 

“There’s a story in one of the books I studied 
when a boy, of a chap that had some wonderful 
adventures in wandering round countries of 
which but little was known in his time. In one 
place at which he landed, he found a lot of peo- 
ple whose heads had been turned from eating a 
certain plant that grew there, so that they had 
forgotten where they originally lived; and they 
were roosting there and continuously eating the 
stuff instead of packing up their grips and going 
home to milk the cows and do up the other 
chores.” 

“Land! They was in a bad way, I sh’d say,” 
commented Steve. “Wasn’t they nothin’ they 


“I’m merely 
I’ve got the 


could take—no physic or something like that— 
to get the dumbed stuff out o’ their systems?” 
“They didn’t want to get it out,” Bill explained. 





They were satisfied with the state of affairs and 
didn’t want anything different.” 

“Guess they didn’t amount to nothin’ then,” 
returned Steve, “an’ dicn’t care if the farm went 
to blazes an’ their wives run off with the hired 
men. I’ve seen that kind, an’ they didn’t eat 
nothin’ to get that way, either.” 

“Exactly,” assented Bill, “and that’s about the 
fix I’m in.” 

“O, I see,” rejoined Steve in a manner and 
voice that indicated more amusement than sym- 
pathy. “I guess you ain’t jest that bad off.” 

‘Well, no,” Bill admitted; “for there’s the 
buckboard waiting down at the mill to take me 
out, and there’s Bert unloading the carcasses 
from the other canoe. I guess I’ll be able to get 
home in time to prevent my wife from running 
off with the hired man. But I wish I were 
going in rather than going out.” 

“IT Swanny! I wish’t you was.” Steve declared 
with honest seriousness. “I like to hear a sport 
talk that way when he’s goin’ out. Gol darn it! 
I’d ruther not take a sport’s money than have 
him go out dissatisfied; but”—chuckling softly— 
“T ain’t had to refuse no money on that account 
since I been guidin’.” 

The vagaries of late autumn weather were 
again exhibited as Steve gently brought the 
canoe up to the landing stage. A flood of sun- 
shine that set the damp sawdust in the mill yard 
steaming like a huge cauldron, and lightened the 
spirits of all, fell from a blue-spotted sky. With 
renewed animation one and all gave willing as- 
sistance in loading the buckboard, that bowed 
downwardly with an acuteness that alarmed 
Aeneas and Bill; and presently taking their seats 
in the vehicle the two friends began the last 
stage of “going out.” 

Did you ever “go out”; you under whose notice 
this commonplace recital of the experiences of 
a greenhorn, may fall—out of physical surround- 
ings wherein the architectural limitations of the 
human mind are constantly made plain in con- 
templation of natural structures reared by a 
Mind that never erred in design; out of physi- 
cal conditions that reveal the organization of a 
system so immense as well as complex, that the 
human insect can comprehend only the infini- 
tesimal bit of surface on which he crawls; out 





of the great, still woods, at the close of a vaca- 
tion spent in an environment from which inhe- 
rently is removed every disturbing element in- 
corporated in the imperfect economics of civi- 
lized communities; out of pleasing pursuits into 
systematized turmoil; out of the harmony of 
concordant minds into the discord of diverse 
ambitions; out of simple, quiet, restful recrea- 
tion into the relentless, persistent,> ‘yes: con- 
scienceless strife for self and powet; away from 
reciprocal solicitude and consideration into over- 
bearing selfishness; away from the invigorating 
atmosphere of the forests into the dusty and 
disease-strewn streets of over-crowded, leafless 
towns? If you have, you will merely smile 
rather than sneer, at the weakness that overcame 
Bill as he paddled down the ‘West branch, 
“going out.” 

Perhaps you are not a simple minded, senti- 
mental enthusiast, and the lure of the woods 
moves you not. If so, Bill will not start a 
quarrel with you for that. and trusts you will not 
start one with him because his tastes are different 
from yours. It will, no doubt, amuse you to 
learn that among his lares and penates is a 
transplanted god, on whom he calls in the long 
months in which about all he sees of the unal- 
tered products of nature, are the snow he shovels 
from his sidewalk and the coal he shovels under 
his heating boiler; and the god generously re- 
sponds to his supplications whenever he calls— 
the god of West Branch. 


There will, of course, come the vacation at 
the close of which Bill will “go out” for the last 
time; but, fortunately, it is not likely he will be 
conscious that it has come. Steve or Bert will 
paddle him down to the old mill and cheerily 
respond as he waves a farewell—a long farewell. 
Before the next season comes around with its 
crisping frost to blanch and drop the sapless 
leaves, he will have passed over the long trail 
and another will take his place in the bow of the 
canoe or round the open Franklin. For a time, 
a very few will recall the incidents connected 
with the old camp in which he incidentally fig- 
ured, and then the memory of his existence will 
die out forever. Such, with varying phases, is 
the termination of every human life, that has in 
it nothing but a possible consciousness of hav- 
ing performed with reasonable faithfulness the 
simple duties that came before it. 

But Bill has hope that his last going out will 
not oceur for many years to come. This world 
is beautiful in spite of its blotches here and 
there, of human misery; a pleasant place in spite 
of the avariciousness and selfishness that turn 
many aside from opportunities for adding to the 
sum total of human happiness; a comfortable 
place in spite of the fact that since man has 
known it, those of us who have not the wit to 
obtain our daily bread by the sweat of another’s 
brow, have had to earn it by exuding moisture 
from our own. Obviously, Bill is not a pessi- 
mist, though he prefers the seclusion of a deep- 
woods camp at certain seasons of the year, to the 
prescribed, confining restrictions of community 
existence; the pleasurable activities of the chase 
and the agreeable associations with things natu- 
ral, to the vicissitudes of business and the arti- 
ficial conventionalities of society. And when he 
goes out for the last time, he will have gained 
more for himself that was worth gaining, and 
possibly have been a little more useful in his 
day and generation, 
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Pheasant House and Yards on W. B. Osgood Field Estate, Lenox, Mass. 


Experiments with English Pheasants il Massachusetts 


Assistance Given by Private Individuals Has Done Much to Keep the Covers Well Stocked, Especially in 


Berkshire County Where the Best Hunting is to be Found 


HE work of the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission in the stocking of the covers of 
Berkshire County with pheasants, has taken 

a new phase in the putting out of birds in various 
parts of the county to applicants, to be raised 
from infancy to the adult stage, by citizens inter- 
sted in the effort of pheasant propagation. The 
effort has been attended with quite marked suc- 
ess. Several owners of large estates have be- 
‘ome interested and have erected pheasantries 
upon their estates where they are breeding the 
birds for the state, as well as to gratify their 
wn love for the work. 

Undoubtedly the most prominent of these is 
W. B. Osgood Field of Lenox, known as the 
Pheasant King. He owns one of the handsomest 
and most delightfully located estates in that col- 
ony of multi-millionaires and is a gentleman 
sportsman, a true lover of nature, and one of 
the descendants of the noted Field family, known 
world-wide for their prominence in literary and 
scientific work. On his Lenox estate, known as 
“Highlawn,” Mr. Field has erected a number of 
pheasant houses that have attracted wide atten- 
tion among all who are interested in pheasant 
propagation. He has not gone in for any ornate 
style of architecture in the construction of these 
houses, preferring rather to erect each of them 
on plain, substantial lines, taking into considera- 
tion the needs of the birds, rather than develop- 
ing such houses along more artistic lines. The 
accompanying views were taken for the writer by 
Mr. Field in person, at the writer’s request. 
When told that the writer desired to write up 
the pheasantry, Mr. Field kindly granted the 
permit. He is a great lover of the camera and 
does some excellent work for his own amuse- 
ment and gratification. 

The old gentleman with the gun is Game- 





By William H. Spear. 


keeper Foulsham. He has for a number of years 
been the gamekeeper on the Field estate, and 
has had large experience in the raising of poul- 
try and game birds. The rugged looking man 
in the hat is “Billy” Sargood, the widely known 
game warden of Southern and Central Berk- 
shire. In dignified parlance he is William W. 
Sargood, of Lee. To his legion of friends, 
throughout the district, he is known as “Bill” 
Sargood, and delights to be thus known, for 
frills and starch cut no figure with “Bill.” In 
the course of his official duties he now and then 
visits the Field pheasantry, and it was while 
upon one of these visits that the accompanying 
picture was made. 

The site selected for the Field pheasant houses, 
as shown in the picture, is on the edge of a 
heavily wooded section of the estate, where 
everything is as wild and as near to nature as 
it could well be secured. There is ample yard 
room for the birds. The uprights and cross sec- 
tions of these yards are of heavy iron pipe, to 
which a suitable wire mesh is fastened, and for 
three feet from the ground a substantial wind- 
shield protects the birds in time of need. 

The barren stumps of large trees have been 
placed in the yards, to afford shelter and skulk- 
ing places for the birds, when they want to get 
out of sight, and a place to stin themselves at 
other times. Here the pheasants live contented, 
as far as it is possible for any game bird to 
rest content in captivity. All are more or less 
restless. It is the natural disposition of the bird. 

In the care of pheasants thus raised, precau- 
tions have to be taken in the matter of feeding. 
Pheasants are light feeders and there is more 
danger from overfeeding than from underfeed- 
ing. Where such birds are overfed, disease is 
more apt to assail the flock. They will eat most 


all kinds of feed. They are a very wild and 
wary bird, but with gentle care will often eat 
from the hand of the attendant. Great care has 
to be exercised in caring for the birds. Not 
only are they given a wide variety of food, in- 
cluding green stuff, but in the latter case, the 
food has to be chopped fine to prevent crop 
binding. All food scraps are picked up that 
chance to be left after a feeding as a preven- 
tive of disease. Care must be taken that plenty 
of water is furnished each pen of pheasants, and 
this must not be exposed to direct sun rays nor 
must it be dirty. 

While the mating season of the pheasants be- 
gins in February and continues into July, rarely 
do the breeders of pheasants trust a setting of 
eggs to the female pheasant. She is wild and 
flighty, and the male bird is apt to eat the eggs. 
When a setting of pheasant eggs are ready they 
are set under a domestic hen, usually of the 
bantam breed. The bantams seem to be a na- 
tural mother to the young pheasants and when a 
brood of pheasants are hatched out the bantam 
mother cares for them as though they were her 
own. In fact she knows no difference. Rarely 
have satisfactory results been obtained where 
hen pheasants have been left to hatch their own 
eggs in captivity. Although broody they are 
so wild that the slightest noise is apt to send 
them from the nest, and the eggs get cold and 
fail to hatch. 

Care has to be taken in selecting the adopted 
mother for each contemplated brood of young 
pheasants. She has to be free from lice and all 
diseases. Scaly leg especially has to be guarded 
against, and often the hen’s legs are dipped in 
a weak solution of carbolic acid before she is 
placed on the eggs. Then she is dusted with 
insect powder as a precaution against lice,. for 
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Gamekeeper Fulsam, on the Field Estate, 
Lenox, Mass. 







if lice get onto young pheasants it is apt to 
prove fatal to the flock. Usually the nest, in 
which the young pheasants are to be hatched, is 
formed out of a sod of grass, so placed that 
the earth side is uppermost. Among the roots 
of the sod a hollow space is scooped out and is 
lined carefully with a sprinkling of grass or of 
short straw. It has to be placed where there is 
good ventilation. Cleanliness around nests has 
to be rigidly observed. When the young pheas- 
ants are hatched, precautions have to be taken 
that they be not exposed to the direct sun rays 
when it is excessively hot, nor to dampness. All 
drinking and feeding vessels have to be scalded 
and cared for after use. 

Few realize how many difficulties surround the 
artificial propagation of pheasants. The attend- 
ants have to be constantly on the job. The young 
birds are fond of insects and the pupae of ants 
is used as a choice food for them. The diffi- 
culty is to obtain this in sufficient quantity as it 
is hard to get. As a substitute maggots are used 
extensively. These are propagated by placing a 
carcass of an animal or a piece of meat over 
bran, until it becomes flyblown and maggots are 
hatched and drop into the bran, from which they 
are gathered and washed to prevent bowel trou- 
bles in the young pheasants, then they are fed, 
the same as the ant pupae is used. The washing 
of this food is peculiar. A piece of burlap is 
stretched tightly across the receptacle upon which 
the bran is placed, and the maggots work down 
through the bran and. through the burlap into 
the box, ready for feeding. Some of the pheas- 
ant raisers, instead of bothering in this way, sim- 
ply take a flyblown animal carcass and bury it 
under a light covering of earth and when the 
maggots come up through the ground they are 





































found and eaten by the young birds. Sheep 
plucks are often used here for that purpose. It 
takes about fifty quarts of maggots to feed 200 
young pheasants for a week. It takes nearly a 
week to produce this kind of food ready for use. 
But there is a difficulty in the way, for it is a 
food that cannot be kept long for, if kept a few 
hours the maggots go into chrysalids and are 
lost for food purposes. To safeguard them this 
food is often placed in a cool temperature of 
about 40 degrees, and will last under those con- 
ditions a number of days. Meat ground up raw 
is frequently used as pheasant food, and is far 
less offensive to those who have to serve it to 
the birds. 

A stiff custard forms the first day or two feed- 
ing of the young pheasants. 
are not fed for the first 24 hours, as the egg- 
sack suffices for their sustenance during that 
period. The next advance in food is a crumbly 
mash of grain. It is not until a month has 
passed that the young birds are fed solid grain, 
and sometimes even a longer time elapses. It 
depends on the condition of the birds. The 
average feeding of the young pheasants is about 
two hours apart. 

It takes but a short time for the young birds 
to learn the calling cry of their foster mother 
and at first they respond readily to it, but as they 
grow larger, they show their wild nature by a 
proneness to wander away, and have to be care- 
fully safeguarded at such an age. Like chickens 
the young pheasants are liable to disease and 
often the mortality among them is large. 

The pheasants most in evidence here and which 
have been turned loose in Massachusetts covers 
where they are thriving well are the Phasianus 
colchius x torquatus, a hybrid between the Eng- 
lish and ringneck pheasants. It is a handsome 
bird, rich in coloring and very hardy. It is 
called here, quite often, the Mongolian pheasant 
(Phasianus mongolicus), but is not the true 
Mongolian. 

It is 22 years ago that Massachusetts first be- 
gan the attempt to breed pheasants, when two 
experiment stations were started. It began with 
the setting of English ringneck pheasant eggs, 
but the first attempt proved a failure. A year 
later a few ringneck pheasants were bought in 
Oregon, and then began a determined struggle 
to raise pheasants for the stocking of the game 
covers of the state. It was an uphill job. Every- 
thing seemed to conspire against it. The birds 
took sick. Many died. The mortality also 
among the young pheasants was great. Eggs 
refused to hatch in many cases and weather con- 
ditions were in every way unfavorable. The 
next year cholera broke out among the birds and 
less than 100 were raised from a setting of 1,200 
eggs. But the game commissioners kept bravely 
at work and at last succeeded in raising several 
thousand birds. Then private individuals became 
interested, and that interest resulted in applica- 
tions to the commissioners for the privilege of 
raising pheasants, on part of many persons thus 
interested. The commissioners gave such per- 
mits and supplied considerable stock in shape of 
young pheasants for propagation purposes. 

So the work of pheasant raising has gone on 
in Massachusetts, and it has been quite success- 
ful. Hundreds of pheasants have been turned 


loose in the covers and seem to have done well, 
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Like chickens they... 












William W. Sargood, of Lee, Mass., Game 
Warden of Southern Berkshire. 


for, notwithstanding the open season each fall, 
during which hundreds of birds are killed, the 
pheasants continue to multiply, and with the as- 
sistance given by private individuals to the art 
of pheasant raising, the supply continues good 
and the covers are well stocked, especially in 
Birkshire County, where the best pheasant hunt- 
ing exists. 

Climatic condition is a very important factor 
to be considered in the raising of these birds 
for new birds have to adapt themselves to the 
flora and fauna of the country into which they 
are introduced. The severity of the New Eng- 
land winters often causes a high mortality among 
adult birds, even after they have apparently done 
well in the covers all through the summer and 
fall, for the deep snows cut off their food and 
many starve. Frequently flocks of from four 
to six pheasants are seen feeding in farmers’ 
barn yards, or are seen upon the premises in 
the open, searching for food. The Fish and 
Game Commissioners have urged farmers to 
throw out grain for the starving pheasants, with 
good success, and it is done quite generally in 
sections where pheasants abound. The game 
wardens often go into the woods with bags of 
grain and scatter it where the pheasants will find 
it, and in this way, many birds are assisted in 
wintering through. 

In rearing pheasants in captivity care is taken 
to have the birds fed and cared for, so far as 
possible by one person as the birds get used to 
such an attendant, and where another is intro- 
duced the birds are wild and shy. The attend- 
ant always wears the same suit of clothes when 
about his work in the pens, and it is singular to 
see how a change of apparel is noted by the 
birds, and how shy they become when such 
change is made by an attendant. 









THROUGH NICOTINE’S HAZE 


Memory Pictures Framed in. 
Brier-Root—Colonel Park’s 


“Cannon”—One Black- 
snake, a Professor and 


A Panic 


By Will C. Parsons 


ESTERDAY, a temperature like unto 
April; to-night,” a roaring nor’ easter 
with a drop of 47 degrees! 

Yesterday, a smiling sky, the limpid lilt of the 
song sparrows. To-night, the chill-giving trem- 
olo of a screech-owl and the weird chords of 
the telegraph wires, whose strings are twanged 
by the frosty fingers of the snow laden gale. 

Outside, cold, cold cold; inside, the cheerful 
glow of the lamp, the singing of the fire, and 
the blue smoke lazily drifting from a well draw- 
ing brier-root. 

The photographs of camps in Michigan, and 
along the Wisconsin state line; of faithful dogs, 
long since gone to happier hunting grounds, ‘dim, 
then fade, and through the curling, drifting to- 
bacco-clouds, come other pictures of friends and 
scenes framed in the mystical root of the brier. 

That water-color of Old Bess’ on the shelf 
takes on an image that flickers, fades and then 
grows sharp, until all semblance to a four-footed 
friend is gone, and in its place appears the mo- 
tion picture of the night the forest fire was 
fought on Lake Mamie. 

Again, through the blue haze comes another 
picture—this time a face— 

How many readers of the Forest and Stream 
knew Colonel Horace Park, soldier, nature- 
student, trap-shot, fish hatchery expert,—gentle- 
man? 

I can see him now, leaning over the counter 
in the old “hang out” where he catered to the 
taste of every hunter, fisherman, rifle-shot and 
small boy within twenty miles of the city, as he 
gave his judgment on what fly to buy, how much 
shot to use, and whether the ducks were on the 
“pond” or in the marshes. What has become 
of that famous fly of his, the “chippy,” that 
was resplendent in yellows and reds, and simply 
lured the goggle-eyes, and the blue-gills to their 
doom? Perhaps it has another name now, and 
has been toned down, but be that as it may, the 
combination proved a winner in the little stream 
that flows from Beaver Lake to Lake Superior, 
within sight of the Pictured Rocks, where we 
camped at one time. The trout seemed to be 
fairly enamoured of that fly—also of a very 
frayed brown hackle that had seen much better 
days. 

Another picture—the old pond-hole where 
years and years ago convicts quarried the stone 
for the then, new, state house. In some manner 


or other (I sometimes suspect the Colonel as 
the cause) that deep, green, limestone water- 
filled hole had some of the biggest and laziest 
big mouths in it I ever saw. The Colonel and I, 
taking samples of every lure in the store tried 
time after time, at all hours and under all 
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“Yesterday, a Temperature Like Unto April; To-night, a Roaring Nor’easter.”’ 


weather conditions, to fasten on.to some of 
those: old wallopers. But nay! Then we found 
the reason—too much natural food; also an un- 
hung scoundrel who shot them with an old 
army musket, from a convenient fork of a lean- 
ing tree. 

If I remember correctly, that shooting busi- 
ness was stopped! 

Another picture starts to reel. This one shows 
the work shop in the rear at the time “Jimmy” 
was loading shells, and dropped some pipe sparks 
in a tray filled with wood powder. 

In seven seconds, or less, that was the most 
“depopulated” store in High Street. The darky 
porter dived through the basement window, tak- 
ing iron bars, sash and all. Afterwards, we 
proved by scientific measurements hé should not 
have been able to do it, considering him ana- 
tomically. 


Colonel Park was a splendid mechanical gen- 
ius and was forever turning out specimens of 
his skill. In some manner he had acquired an 
old Queen’s Arm with a muzzle capacity of a 
small keg. He conceived the idea of building a 
single breech loader with which to “skin ’em” at 
the traps. In those days, glass balls and live 
pigeons were used. He made the gun all right, 
and I think the state of Ohio has the weapon 
now in the relic room at the State House. The 
muzzle was reinforced at the muzzle end with 
a band of steel, and the whole gun was about 
as hard to lift and point as a fence post. The 
colonel made light of it, however, and he was 
generally put back at the 26 yard line with plenty 
of elbow room all about him. For a minute 
after that old fusee had belched forth its con- 
tents, it was hard to say which was the worse 
shattered—the feather filled glass ball, or the 
ear drums of the other contestants. 

It was loaded with shells bought from the 
Government for use in a rapid fire gun of the 
period. They were of brass and about 3 or 4 





gauge. I fired that gun once. It was at an in- 
coming butter-ball duck. I was planted on a 
big walnut stump in a swamp down near the 
starch factory and it was dark before the work- 
men had scraped me clean enough to go home! 

The Colonel smiled as I slid into the store. 
“Did you get the duck?” he asked. I killed the 
duck all right, but I didn’t get him. The duck 
I got was spelled in finality—‘ing.” 

Colonel Park spent his last days at the fish 
hatchery at Put-in Bay—his last working days, 
I mean. 

Vale, Colonel, gentle-MAN ! 

I wonder where Professor Morrill is now? 
The last time I heard of him he was doing bac- 
teriological work somewhere in the East. 

Through the smoke wreatlis I see his kindly, 
beardless face; the lines about his eyes as he 
smiled; the long tailed black coat he always 
wore. He was the only man I ever saw who 
could dig out a wood-chuck, unearth a plant in 
a swamp, or chisel a trilobite from the rocks in 
a creek without getting dirty. 

He was clean, physically, morally. 
rightly named. 

Ah, Professor, you little know the good seed 
you sowed when you least expected any harvest! 

Do you remember the little incident of the 
black snake and its appearance at church? 


I'll have to tell this one on you. One glorious 
spring Sabbath, the Professor was on his way 
to church, with an eye out for things natural. 
A fine black snake, shiny as ebony came athwart 
his gaze, and, having no specimen case at hand, 
said reptile was carefully pinned in the rear 
pocket of that long coat. Deep was the good 
man’s attention in the words of the pastor, when 
the snake found an opening and ran out about 
a foot of sinuous sleekness. Some young girl 
who ought to have been looking at the minister, 
but who was not, saw the spectre. Followed, 
an exodus, not in the Good Book. 


He was 
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Slowly another picture is forming. I see Colo- 
nel Park bending over the counter and handling 
with loving care a beautiful little 16 gauge shot 
gun. “I’d buy that gun if I was you.” At that 
time the small bores were considered toys— 
“girls’ guns.” The. Colonel knew. better. I 
bought the gun and—was never sorry afterward. 
Deer, a wolf, two lynx, ducks and other game 
galore fell before that little gun. Some one bor- 
rowed (?) it. I wonder if he took good care 
of the beauty? 

Shutting off the light and coming back-to the 
present I see over in the corner, Miss Twenty, 
Little Sixteen’s sister. This gem is also from 
the’ same factory. If I were to get another, 
the only change I would make, would:be to have 
the barrels 28 inch instead of 26. I think, too, 
that the cartridge men put too much powder in 
the cases: For rabbits, and other game in the 
brush I think two drams a plenty though the 
heavier load has never proved unpleasant. So 
far as I have hunted with the little girl, I find 
that she is just as vicious as a 16 or a 12 for 
the shooting done around here, and that No. 7 
shot is plenty heavy enough. With fives I put 
seven shot into a picnic dinner plate at 45 yards, 
and that is as close as a gun ought to shoot for 
my purposes. Also, a crow seeking “safety 
first,” was let down at 75 yards, and never 
cawed afterward. 

Then too, one may hunt all day with the 
twenty, and come home in the evening able to 
split the kindling and do the other chores. One 
has no legitimate excuse for being all tired out 
if he lugs the little beauty in his arms all day. 

I had shot a “pump” for years, and have a de- 
sire, in changing to the double gun, to yank the 
fore arm loose every time I fire, which is bad 
business for the second barrel. That is no fault 
of Miss Twenty, though, and she has so many 
admirers that I have to keep a constant eye on 
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the little minx lest 
fond lover. 

Hello, Memory’s operator is busy with a new 
film ! 

This time three old men are shown. They are 
tinkering with a launch on Platte River, where 
the swift stream rushes toward Roynd Lake, and 
thence into angry Michigan, in sight of Sleeping 
Bear Point—on clear days. 

I do not know their names; never inquired— 
but as kindly a trio to tell one where to get 
the river chubs for big fish bait, it was never 
my good fortune to meet again. 

They had a cabin on the lake shore; a horse, 
cow and chickens. Also water craft. Each had 
his appointed task to do—cooking, gardening and 
the like, and when the work was all done (and 
not until) did the ‘three go fishing! 

Fishing? “Perhaps; but it was just enough for 
the next méal, and then, as the boat rocked in 
the breezes, came conversations on art, science 
and of the deeds of ’61. 

When the raw winds bégan to blow, this trio 


she elope with some, too 


hied to Florida, where on another lake they had . 


a cabin, and the orange tree replaced the whis- 
pering pine. 

When the birds began to fly northward, the 
trio shut up the southern cabin and followed, 
stopping in Ohio until the ice was out of the 
Plattes and the trailing arbutus was through 
blooming. 

An ideal life; selfish? Who shall judge! 

These three wise men wore the G. A. R. but- 
ton. It has been years since I saw them. I hope, 
if they are alive, that the red of the sumac, the 
white of the billows, and the blue of the skies, 
make banners: for them, brave soldiers, their 
warfare o’er. 

What scene is Memory now projecting? 
it is the Thomas family at View Desert. 


Ah, 
Why 


Essential to Know Your Bird 


Man and Gun are not Everything in Modern Wing Shooting—A Few 
Facts to Keep in Mind 
By L. E. Eubanks. 


to wing shooting; the bird has to be con- 

sidered. He has a will of his own, and 
boundless space in which to exercise it. Since 
we have no way of controlling his movements— 
and true sportsmen do not wish to—we must 
tely on study of his nature and habits, take him 
as he is. 

Other things equal, the shooter with most in- 
timate knowledge of birds, their respective hab- 
its, mode and rate of flight, etc., will always 
do the most effective work. Practice on clay 
birds is not everything to the wing shot. The 
clay bird’s action is diametrically different from 
that of a live bird in that he springs from the 
trap at his greatest speed, probably 150 feet a 
second, then slows up rapidly. Birds, and all 
animals, gather speed, requiring a few seconds 
to get under headway. 

Next to the real sport, the best thing for a 
wing shot is a handtrap, carried by a companion 
who has been instructed to make the angles of 
flight as varied as possible. Two marksmen can 


yf Be man and the gun are not all there is 


take turns trapping for each other, and by in- 
telligent management can get some good train- 
ing. In any event, this is infinitely preferable 
to the contemptible practice of shooting the gen- 
tle, non-gamne birds. 

The study is a deep one, endless in its possi- 
bilities. Birds are as different as people. A 
good shot can get 80 per cent. of his snipes, and 
drop a leisurely curlew with monotonous regu- 


larity; but this does not prove that he has any” 


“class” when it comes to bluewing teal sailing 
at 125 miles an hour. Wonderful indeed is the 
action of birds in the air, and as varied as won- 
derful! A hawk can stand absolutely still in the 
air, then suddenly cut through space at 200 miles 
an hour, twice as fast as any aeroplane yet 
made. Then here comes a crow dubbing along 
at 25 or 30 miles an hour. What a difference! 
Some birds duck if they meet any obstruc- 
tion; a quail jumps it, a snipe dodges, a mallard 
swerves. A bluewing teal jumps with the wind 
and a canvasback whizzes at an incredible speed. 
Some birds are nervous, capricious—you can 








I have not thought of them for ages. Yes, there 
is Lew, also Oliver, also “the missus,” the girls, 
and the baby. 

Where are they now? I heard that two of 
the boys were running a fisherman’s paradise 
somewhere in Minnesota. Wonder if it is so? 
Lew, do you remember the time your “old man” 
got lost within forty rods of the cabin—the cabin 
that housed him for 40 years? It rained that 
night, and when, in the gray of the dawn Thomas 
came to realize that the uncertain shape he had 
seen at times all night long, was his barn—it 
were better to censor this film! 

Have -the motor boats spoiled the fishing? 
Any more bears at White Birch Lake? Do you 
remember the camps of the Olentangy Club; or 
the time two of us, having bought that birch 
canoe from the Chippewas paddled it 8 miles 
across Lake View Desert, and wearing hip boots 
at that? 

“Bill Thompson,’ guide—philosopher—fisher- 
man, is breaking into the pictures again. Again 
the Platte (this time the lesser lake) slowly ap- 
pears. “Bill” is after small-mouths, and is using 
that cane “pole” and no reel again! There is a 
room full of tackle back home, given “Bill” by 
grateful friends, but he scorns it. “Me for the 
big pole” is his slogan. When the fight was too 
strenuous “Bill” would dump the whole outfit 
overboard, and let the bass fight himself. 

Then there was the spring hole under the 
porch and the tame trout. Remember them, and 
the “snip” they used to make when one tossed 
a minnow into the pool? 


Ugh!. This tobacco grows stale; the bowl is 
cold. 

The pictures fade and the light sputters and 
goes out. 


To-morrow? Only another work day! 


Good night. 


hardly tell what they will do; others are phleg- 
matic and comparatively steady. Most ducks aim 
to meet emergencies, they fly according to the 
needs of the moment. Some of our feathered 
friends rise perpendicularly, others quarter al- 
most invariably, some fly low and make for tim- 
ber, some like to face the wind, some go with it. 
A good deal of this knowledge comes to the 
shooter incidentally, is forced upon him. He 
would acquire it much sooner and far more sat- 
isfactorily if he would observe bird life care- 
fully. Study your bird; this is at least half the 
battle in wing shooting. ' 
Here-is a useful little table of bird flight. I 
quote it from Charles Askins’ book on shooting: 


Feet per 

second in 

average 

: flight 
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CORRESPONDENT who recently re- 
turned from quail shooting in the South 
writes us that on his old shooting 

grounds he finds much of the land posted and no 
longer accessible on the old free terms. He adds 
that the owners of these farms have expressed 
to him the opinion that on the protected lands 
quail are not so abundant as in the past, and asks 
for an explanation of these conditions. He says 
that in his view the quail is disappearing as a 
game bird, a fact that he deplores; States are 
shutting down more and more on quail shooting, 
and even where shooting is still permitted, indi- 
viduals are posting and protecting their own 
land. Our correspondent’s views, as will be seen, 
are somewhat pessimistic. : 

It is the tendency of all human beings, we 
suppose, to jump at conclusions—to generalize 
from our own experience, which is usually very 
limited and extended over a short time. The 
opinion expressed by landowners talked with by 
our correspondent seems to us of little value. 
If there is no shooting of quail on the lands in 
question, how are the landowners in a position 
to say whether the quail are more or less abun- 
dant than formerly. On lands regularly ranged 
over by gunners with their dogs, most of the 
bevies which live there are found and started, 
and an estimate of the number of broods may 
thus be made. On the other hand, where gun- 
ners and dogs are kept off, there is no way of 
estimating the bevies except as someone in 
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Quail Questions and Queries 


Do These Birds Breed Better When Shot Over, Or is Strict 
Posting of Land Best? 
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working on the land or crossing the lots may 
happen to stumble on some quail. The opinion 
of the landowners as to the abundance or scarc- 
ity of the quail on these particular lands seems 
without much weight. 

On the other hand, there has long existed a 
belief among quail shooters that where bevies of 
quail have been pursued and shot into, and a 
part of them killed, the surviving birds are 
more likely to breed satisfactorily the next year 
than if the bevy had been left undisturbed. We 
have even heard it said that sometimes a brood 
of quail would not break up in the spring, and 
pair off as usual for breeding purposes, but 
would stick together all through the summer 
and not breed at all. We do not believe that 
this occurs. If it did, we think there would be 
better evidence of it than has been brought 
forward. 

Other sportsmen say that if a brood of quail 
is not broken up by shooting, the cock quail are 
likely to fight among themselves, and, therefore, 
disturb breeding or nesting. We doubt if there 
is anything in this. Many male birds and ani- 
mals fight at the breeding season, and it is not 
supposed that this fighting interferes at all with 
the processes of reproduction. 

Other sportsmen say that the cock quail in a 
covey rise first and are, therefore, killed off to 
a greater extent than the hens, but we doubt 
the accuracy of this observation as a general rule. 

On the whole, little or nothing is known on 


the points raised by our correspondent. 


The value of the quail as a destroyer of nox- 
ious insects and of weed seeds is now coming to 
be generally known, and it is not surprising that 


' farmers and landowners, and those who legis- 
_ late in behalf of this class, should make an ef- 
fort to protect the quail, whose services in the 
lots and among the crops are perhaps not less 
important than those it renders to the gunner. 


The whole matter is an interesting one, and a 


great variety of opinions may be expected from 
sportsmen. 


That the gallinaceous birds play an important 


Whether Foreign Immigrant or of Good Old U. S. A. Brand, the Quail Is a Valuable Help to the Farmer. 
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part in the economic welfare of this continent 
is very clear. How important this is, and how 
much there is to be said on the subject, may be 
inferred from the space devoted to the subject 
in the book “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
the most recent work about these birds. 


QUAIL SCARCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Peter P. Carney. 

Quail are nearing extinction in Pennsylvania, 
and according to Dr. Joseph Kalbfuss of the 
State Game Commission, nothing less than an 
absolute ban on quail hunting for two years will 
save the “bob whites” to the Keystone State 
gunners. 

Quail have been very scarce in Pennsylvania 
for two years—the severe storms of two winters 
ago killing thousands of the birds. The Game 
Commission hoped to replenish by the importa- 
tion of Mexican quail. In this, however, they were 
unsuccessful because the Mexican quail were dis- 
eased and died immediately after arriving in 
Philadelphia. Two lots of 600 birds were shipped 
from Tampico, Mexico, and every bird died. 

The Federal Government then put an end to 
any further importation, so that the Game Com- 
mission is at its wits’ ends to know just what to 
do. A closed season of two years appears to 
them as the best solution of the problem. Un- 
less a period of time is set when “bob whites” 
cannot be shot, it will not take long to depopu- 
late the State of the few quail that remain. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission has been 
more successful along other lines. It has pro- 
cured 1,200 white tail deer, 100 elk and quite a 
number of wild turkeys and rabbits. These are 
being placed throughout the State. 

The Game Commission expects to establish six 
additional preserves this year. There are 14 
game preserves in the State now. 
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Around the Bend 
ay is very near—in fact, just around 


the bend. For months the angler has 

waited, in common with all mortals, but 
with a keener longing, perhaps for the swing 
north of the sun and the unlocking of the fetters 
that have bound old earth in icy bands. A little 
early yet to say that Boreas has been routed, for 
he may roar viciously at times, but his voice is 
weaker, and his strength senescent. 

As his mutterings fade there come to the ear 
in cresendo, the flute calls of the aery army of 
returning birds, and June seems near indeed. 
But first there is April—wanton and hoydenish, 
and May, the joy of poets and the very taste of 
Paradise to the trout angler, before Spring has 
settled down from coyness to staidness—where 
we feel that it is safe to get acquainted with her. 

But round the bend she waits—expectant, re- 
ceptive, and weaving for herself the diaphanous 
robes of white and pink that so become her, and 
that make all mankind love her. And it is good 
to know that while we cannot see, we can hope 
confidently for the things to come. Straight 
rivers would grow tiresome of a morning’s ang- 
ling; lakes with no bays or indentations, mon- 
otonous. 

Around the bend lie the pellucid pools; there 
dwell the biggest trout, and there we peep into 
new mysteries of Nature. There shines the sun; 
there the shadows fall, and there we come at the 
end of day to the best of all in life—to home 
or camp—around the bend. 


The Destructive Cat 


VERYONE who is much out of doors, and 
who is interested in wild animal life, 
recognizes the influence on that life exer- 

cised by the common house cat. Most cats that 
live at home do much hunting, while those that 
have abandoned the domestic firéside and have 
taken to the woods, where they spend all their 
time, subsist wholly on birds, mice, squirrels, 
and other forms of life which they kill. 

A detailed study of the domestic cat has been 
undertaken by Edward Howe Forbush and the 
results of his investigations are interesting and 
well worth the attention of all lovers of wild 
life. They have just been published. The 
amount of material bearing on the food of the 
cat is astonishing, but besides this he deals with 
its history, numbers, economic value and the 
means of controlling it. 

Of peculiar interest to the sportsmen are the 
pages dealing with the destruction of game birds 
by cats and the cat’s economic status. The evi- 
dence shows that cats destroy bobwhites, ruffed 
grouse, heath hens, pheasants and partridges in 
very considerable numbers. Not less than forty- 
six observers have written Mr. Forbush that 
they have known cats to catch and kill ruffed 
grouse, forty-four report the same of bobwhites, 
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twelve report pheasants, eleven woodcock, eight 
rails, three heath hens, three shore birds, two 
mourning doves, and two wild ducks. 

Mr. William Brewster, of Cambridge, tells of 
a day’s hunt by four sportsmen, with their dogs, 
in which they killed but one game bird—a bob- 
white. On their return at night to the farm- 
house where they were staying they found that 
the farm cat had beaten their score, having 
brought in during the day two bobwhites and one 
grouse. Another observer declares that a cat 
living not far from his home had brought in so 
many bobwhites and grouse that the family had 
lost track of the number. Cats kept on Martha’s 
Vineyard destroy heath hens and are killed by 
the Superintendent whenever possible. Mr. Lee 
S. Crandall, of the New York Zoological Park, 
writes of instances where cats have killed and 
carried off full-grown golden pheasants and have 
killed the so-called Hungarian partridges. Snipe 
and woodcock are occasionally brought into the 
house by cats and Mr. W. F. Henderson, of 
Rockland, tells of a man whose cat brought in 
eighteen woodcock in a season. 

The man who is trying to rear game birds in 
confinement knows very well that the worst 
known enemy to this work is the domestic cat. 
Professor Clifton Hodge, in Worcester, was al- 
most forced by cats to give up his experiments. 

A considerable part of the duties of a game 
keeper here in the United States consists of the 
trapping of cats. W. R. Bryant, of the Henry 
Ford farms, Dearborn, Michigan, speaks of kill- 
ing—in order to protect the birds—about seventy- 
five cats each year, and names the house cat as 
the greatest drawback in the effort to save song 
and game birds. In certain localities where there 
are practically no game birds, as, for example, 
islands, on which there are or have been breed- 
ing resorts of sea birds, as terns or petrels, cats 
imported by fishermen or kept by lighthouse ten- 
ders have more than once exterminated such 
colonies of harmless and useful birds. 

Legislation, the licensing of cats, seems the 
method of controlling this great and growing 
evil most likely to be effective; but legislators 
will not act in the matter until they are made to 
realize that the public has awakened to the need 
of such control. 

This paper on the cat—and the same may be 
said of all Mr. Forbush’s contributions to bird 
protective literature—ought to be in the hands of 
all sportsmen and farmers. We could wish for 
them a nation-wide circulation. 


Maryland My Maryland! 


HE report of the State Game Warden of 
Maryland, covering the years 1914-15, is 
before us. It is a nice little volume of 

some twenty pages, in a blue cloth cover with 
gold lettering, and in it the warden makes some 
excellent recommendations, the necessity of 
which become apparent when we turn to the fi- 
nancial statement of appropriation and income, 
printed in the back of the book. It seems that 
Maryland contributes to the Game Warden’s de- 
partment the magnificent sum of $2,600 a year. 
Economical management of some sort in pre- 
vious years enabled the department to start 1914 
with a balance of $1,804.53, while two years’ 
fines collected, helped along to the tune of 






$153.13. Apparently it was found impossible or 
inexpedient to get rid of the $7,162.66 available 
in two years for the whole expense of looking 
after and protecting game in the period named 
was $2,672.71. Of.the money paid out, $720.75 
went to deputy game wardens, $685.25 for travel 
and field work, and $126.64 for telephone service. 
The State Warden does not seem to draw any- 
thing in the way of salary. These three items 
of direct protection work amounted, therefore, 
in two years to $1,593.73, or $796.86 a year. 
Thus Maryland, with an area of 12,397 square 
miles, is putting out the magnificent sum of 
about two dollars a day for game protective 
purposes. 

The Warden—and we hasten to assure that 
estimable gentleman that we have no intention 
of growing sarcastic at his expense—does not 
inform us why his department was forced to 
save $4,489.95 of the meagre appropriation avail- 
able. Several explanations are possible. The 
citizens of Maryland may be of such law abiding 
tendency that the mere publication of statutes 
is enough to bring about compliance; then again, 
there may be no game worth protecting—but the 
most likely answer is that the game situation in 
Maryland is exactly as we might expect it to be 
—on a plane with the two dollars per diem which 
the people are paying for protection. 


Finally, it would be of interest to know the 
exact legislative cost involved in the develop- 
ment and perfection of the game code of Mary- 
land from inception to date. 


No War Bargin Counter 


HE man who is waiting until after the war 
T to buy a gun, because he hopes then to 
secure a bargain in some of the discarded 
and superfluous military rifles of Europe, is in 
for a watchful wait indeed. Not that the war 
may be of longer duration than anticipated, but 
rather that rifle bargains of account will have 
this in common with the core of the boy’s apple 
—there won’t be any. Some people tell us that 
a million, more or less, of these weapons will 
be sent over to us, in the fists of a veteran field 
army. Such tales are on a par with the delight- 
ful theory of defense worked out by that school 
of strategists which would summon from their 
labors in the fields and shops an outpouring of 
American manhood shirtsleeved and determined, 
and perfectly willing and anxious to take pot- 
shots at every invader who shoved his head 
above the fence, even though the service did 
make the volunteer late for supper. 


No doubt the close of the war will find Eu- 
rope overstocked with military arms of every 
description, but that these will be placed on the 
market is doubtful. Hundreds of thousands of 
rifles, for example, will be utterly valueless for 
any other purpose than melting up or scrapping, 
and nations, like men, do not throw away good 
guns just because the other fellow has stopped 
shooting temporarily. That is about the time 
when affection for the weapon develops to the 


utmost. 

The American make of sporting rifle, big or 
little, is the best bargain on the market to-day, 
and will be always, for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine uses out of a thousand. 















Albinoism in the Deer F amily 


Additional and Interesting Information Concerning Some Strange 
Freaks in Natural History 


and Stream on albinoism in the deer fam- 
ily, readers of the paper have been kind 
enough to furnish additional matter covering a 
most interesting subject. Mr. John D. Whish of 


Sages the publication of the article in Forest 





Albino Deer Killed by Two Boys Near 
Warrensville, Pa. 


Albany gave in the March issue a complete rec- 
ord of albino deer killed in New York, and this 
month we are able to publish photographs and 
incidents of other specimens met with in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. It is to be hoped that 
those in a position to contribute information will 
furnish facts that mav have come under their 
attention. 


A PENNSYLVANIA ALBINO SPECIMEN. 
Williamsport, Pa., March 6, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps the most interesting piece of work 
that I have done was the mounting of this white 
deer, which was killed by two boys named Chaa- 
pel, near Warrensville, Pa. This is a fine speci- 
men although not fully grown. This was the 
third white deer killed by Warrensville hunters 
and yet the proverbial ill luck which supersti- 
tious people attach to such a killing has not made 
its appearance. Two of the deer were killed by 
members of the Chaapel family; the first by the 
father and the second by the two sons and yet it 
would be hard to find a more fortunate family in 
the neighborhood. In the case of this little white 
deer a great deal of supersitious lore was ex- 
changed in Warrensville. Although the animal 
shows by its markings that it was very young 
there is many a huntsman in the locality who 
will vouch for the assertion that it was seen in 
the woods for a dozen years before its death. 


They used to declare that it was no use trying to 
shoot it, for it bore a charmed life and the bullet 
would surely be turned aside. However, when 
attacked by two boys, who were not awed by any 
such beliefs, it fell easy enough prey. 

The albino doe, which is doubtless the mother 
of this deer, was seen last season with two fawns 
whih were the natural ones. She has lived for 
years in the same locality where the above albino 
buck referred to was killed. There were two 
albino bucks killed in the same locality previous 
to the one shown in the picture. 

Trusting the above infarmation will be of 
value to you and thanking you for your courtesy 
in the matter, Respectfully yours, 

CuHartes H. Expon. 


MINNESOTA WHITE DEER. 


Minnesota Academy of Sciences, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed please find photo of an albina Vir- 
ginia deer. It was shot at Cabel, Wis., 1885. 
Now in the museum of the Minnesota Academy 
of Sciences at Minneapolis. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. Frazin, Curator. 





Peculiar Plight of a Blue Heron, Caught in a 
Trap, But Released When Discovered. 


BIRDS CAUGHT IN STEEL TRAPS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few days ago a trapper told me that he had 
caught a black duck in one of his muskrat traps. 
Its foot was bruised and swollen and it appeared 
to be unable to fly so he took it home with him. 
After a few days it had recovered sufficiently 
so that when released it flew away all right. 

My notebook shows many instances where 
birds were caught in steel traps that were set 
for animals. An account of these may interest 
the readers of Forest and Stream. 

October 5, 1902, we found a great blue heron 
fast in a steel trap along a little wooded stream. 
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It was fast by one of the middle toes, the bone 
being broken and the toe torn and swollen. It 
must have been in the trap for several days as 
it was very weak and when released was unable 
to fly. .It wandered off slowly into the bushes 
down stream and although we were in this same 
locality several times afterwards we never saw it 
again. 

December 30, 1902, a trapper brought to me a 
saw-whet owl that he found in one of his traps. 
The trap was set for rabbits and covered with 
buckwheat hulls. 

The first robin seen here in the spring of 1913 
was caught in a steel trap that had been set for 
muskrats. 


November 21, 1913, a trapper brought to me a 
green-winged teal that he found caught by the 
bill in one of his traps. The trap was set in the 
water and the duck was drowned. During the 
fall of 1913 this man caught two black ducks, 
two buffle-head ducks and the green-winged teal. 

April 12, 1914, I found a great blue heron 
standing in the water in the swamp. The water 
came up to its body and as it made no attempt 
to fly I thought it might be in a trap. Climbing 
out on a wire fence I got close enough to get 
several pictures. Then it climbed up on a stump 
and I saw that one of its feet was badly bruised 
and swollen. The next day a trapper told me 
that it was in one of his traps and he released 
it the day before I saw it. 

During the fall of 1915 one man caught a cock 
pheasant, a Wilson’s snipe, a Virginia rail, an 
American bittern and a black duck in the traps 
he had set for muskrats. 

About February 1, 1916, he caught a black 
duck by the foot in one of his traps. It was 
very weak and its foot was swollen so he took 
it home and kept-it a few days until it had re- 
covered when he let it go. 

Verpt Burtcn. 

Branchport, N. Y., February 25, 1916. 





Albino Deer from Minnesota. 













THE WHISTLING SWAN OF CARRITUCK. 





Beautiful Specimens of Wild Life That Should 
Be Protected Permanently. 


Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Gratitude to your good magazine leads me to 
report to you something of the successful trip I 
have taken this winter. My father and I visited 
Monkey Island, Currituck Sound, N. C., in or- 
der to see the whistling swan. We found the 
Island surrounded. 


The babble resembled:a band of Indians shout- 
ing wildly. At first sight, the edge of the 
marshes seemed to be covered with snow, but 
through the binoculars, long rows of white swan 
appeared. 

Late in the afternoon and all night long, swan 
would generally feed quite near our Island, keep- 
ing me awake frequently with their clear, clarion 
calls. 

The swan are protected by the Federal Law 
until 1918, and should never be considered game 
again, as they are one of our largest and hand- 
somest birds. Fortunately they are well able to 
take care of themselves and are very difficult to 
photograph or to shoot. 

I succeeded in making two exposures of one 
small flock that were distracted by a passing 
motor-boat, enabling me to crawl out across the 
marsh quite near to them. 

While on the Sound, we identified sixteen va- 
rieties of wild fowl, and twenty-three other 
birds. 

The conditions for gunning are perfect. Every 
precaution has been taken to protect the game. 
We had plenty of good luck, and fair weather, 
which is not propitious. 

Great praise should be given to the men who 
spend the days and nights of the hunting season, 
out on the marshes, as watchers for illegal gun- 
ners. 

As the swan can now be. found in Currituck 
Sound alone, the Federal Law should be made 
permanent. 

Hoping that your magazine may help to pre- 
serve these magnificent birds, I am, 

Epwarp WoolMAN. 
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At First Sight the Edge of the Marshes Seemed Covered With Snow, But Through the Binoculars Long Rows of White Swan Appeared. 


The Pickerels 






and the Pikes 


Naturalists Recognize Great Differences, Which are Set Forth Here for 
The Benefit of the Ordinary Angler 
By Alfred C. Weed. 


to seven species which are placed in three 

groups. These groups may be recognized 
by the scaling of the sides of the head. The 
part of the head directly below and behind the 
eye is called the cheek while the gill-cover just 
behind it and usually separated from it by a 
narrow naked streak is called the opercle. In 
the pickerels (Grass Pike and Chain Pike) both 
cheek and opercle are entirely scaled. In the 
true pike (true because the first to be so named) 
the whole of the cheek and the upper half of the 
opercle is scaled while the lower part of the 
opercle is “naked.” In the muscallonge (or mus- 
callonges) the lower part of both cheek and 
opercle is without scales. These differences are 
almost an absolutely certain test. However, 
there are two specimens in the Field Museum 
at Chicago which seem to be surely pike but 
which have the scaling on the sides of the head 
like that of the muscallonge. They may be 
hybrids. 

All young pikes, pickerels, etc, are marked 
with more or less wavy cross lines or bars. As 
they get older most of them lose this and be- 
come more or less spotted. One, the grass pike, 
also known as little pickerel, banded pickerel 
and snake never loses this juvenile marking. The 
only changes are that as the fish gets older the 
cross bands become narrower, more crooked and 
more numerous. This little fish has been sepa- 
rated into two species (Esox americanus and 
Esox vermiculatus) mainly because the two 
groups were supposed to be separated by the 
Alleghany Mountains. However, there is little 
difference (it only appears in averages) between 
specimens from Massachusetts and those from 
Lake Ontario while there is quite a uniform 
change as we follow the group down the coast 
to Florida, around the Gulf to Texas and up 
the Mississippi to the Great Lakes. 

In clear water and among the grass or water 
weeds the grass pike is the most vivid green 
while the light streaks seem like patterns cast 
by the waves. One must have keen eyes to see 
him at all. He seems like a bit of some water 
plant. In muddy water the green color becomes 
more yellow. This fish seldom exceeds a foot 
in length or a pound in weight. 

The chain pike, also known as pickerel and 
Jack is larger than the grass pike but still is a 
small member of the family. The largest one I 
have seen was about. thirty inches in length and 
three pounds in weight. It was bought of a 


L this group scientists recognize from four 


fish dealer in Washington, D. C., and is now in 
the U. S. Museum. There are rumors of speci- 
mens weighing as much as ten pounds which are 
said to have been taken in some of the New 
Jersey lakes. The color is bright green or more 
or less brassy with the sides covered with spots 
so large that the dark color is reduced to narrow 
lines which resemble a network. This has given 
the fish its name (Esox reticulatus). 

The chain pike is found in the “Finger Lakes” 
of Central New York and from Maine around 
the coast and up the Mississippi River into Ar- 
kansas. In the coastal streams this does not 
usually get up so far into the small cold spring 
brooks as the grass pike but both of them are 
often found in quite small streams. One stream 
which flows into the Eastern Branch a mile or 
so above Bladensburg, Md., rises a few miles 
back in the hills and one or both of these spe- 
cies can be found in it where it is little larger 
than some of the New England trout brooks. 

The pike, pickerel, Great Northern pike, etc. 
(Esox lucius), is more silvery in color than the 
pickerels. The sides are usually spotted much 
as in the chain pike but the spots are smaller 
and the dark interspaces do not give the ap- 
pearance of a network. Occasionally specimens 
are found which have the spots running together 
to form cross bars. A most excellent picture 
of this fish was published in the August, 1915, 
issue of Forest and Stream. A very good photo- 
graph is also published on page 700 of the De- 
cember, I9I5, issue. 

This fish is found entirely around the world 
in fresh waters north of about 40 degrees north 
latitude. A careful study of many specimens 
shows no differences by which we can separate 
Great Lakes pike from those of Alaska, Eng- 
land, France, Siberia or Switzerland. 

The muscallonge (Esox masquinongy) is black 
spotted instead of light spotted. This form is 
found in the Great Lakes and Eastern Canada. 
In Chautauqua Lake and the Ohio River is 
found a variety called by some scientists Esox 
ohiensis which has the spots running together to 
form cross bars. In the lakes of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota is another variety which is unspotted 
or has only dark shades along the sides. This 
has been named Esox immaculatus. 

The pike and muscallonge attain a great weight. 
Well authenticated records of forty pound pike 
are available while it seems sure that muscal- 
longe weighing at least eighty pounds have been 
taken. — 








Hats Off to Harper, Hero of the Angle! 
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A Story of Thrills and Shivers, That one Would Rather Read by the Fireside Than Experience 


OR the moment Harper’s mind reverted to 
F the lecture of the evening before at the 
town hall, on poisonous snakes in the 
United States. Long whiskered, elongated Pro- 
fessor Knowlton, whose thin face conformed 
well with his narrowness of breadth about the 
shoulders, held the local audience for two hours 
spellbound. Snakes had been the least of Har- 
per’s thoughts, and at home nothing could have 
drawn him to endure such a lecture. But what 
else could he do but attend and listen? He had 
missed the last stage to the fishing camp, and a 
long uninteresting wait at the country hotel was 
not promising of entertainment. 

Assembling his light fly rod and breathing his 
great lungs full of the pure mountain air, he 
affixed to the delicate gut leader a gaudy choice 
of flies. Two for his cast he selected—Babcocks 
he called them. Harper knew his fishing grounds 
well, and his blue eyes ranged down the stream 
trying to observe if any noticeable changes had 
taken place on the east bank. There were dan- 
gers here, he admitted. Moreover, that part of 
the river which he would fish downstream ex- 
acted more care in wading than any which he 
would encounter on the trip. 

It was worth it, he deluded himself, and added 
the explanation that the largest fish were to be 
taken in the localities similar to this. And to 
corroborate his statement he had taken along 
here, just the year previous, a small mouth bass 
weighing six and three-quarter pounds. 

Indeed, it was a royal fight he had with it, and 
the hazards of the locality added much to the 
pleasure of the conquest. 


Just as he donned his waders and was about 
to step from the dark, smooth, sloping rock into 
the water a part of the Professor’s lecture came 
back to him. He could not decide for himself 
whether the lecturer had alluded to the venom 
of our snakes as being of deadly nature. 


Current River pounded its way through this 
part of the hills as the termination of a quick 
bend into a long sweep of deep fast water. The 
sole projection of shoal between the steep twenty 
foot banks on both sides was about a foot wide 
of ledge-like rock extending a foot or more 
under the water. A step further meant a plunge 
into twenty feet or more of very swift water, 
and such conditions prevailed for a mile down- 
stream. From the east bank one could proceed 
downstream by steadying occasionally with the 
left hand. The other could be used in sending 
the cast to lurking spots of the fish, and when 
the strike came, with extreme caution the fighting 
redeye could be landed. But usually a desperate 
engagement ensued. 

At the best it was a risky piece of fishing 
water, and its very inaccessibility had something 
to do with its wonderful supply of game fish. 





Or Enact in the Flesh 


By John B. Thompson. 


One could fish downstream, but after an advance 
in that direction retreat was impossible. During 
a period of excessively low water Harper had 
discovered the feasibility of fishing it. 

The beauty of spring. was enchanced by the 
wild flowers and bright green of the hardwoods. 
Harper began his sport downstream, steadying 
his big figure on the bit of shoal. Having pro- 
ceeded a short distance, a water moccasin, be- 
coming alarmed at the invasion of its sunning 
sanctum, slipped quietly from the bank and 
dropped head foremost with a noisy plunk in 
the water. 


For a fraction of a moment the angler was 
startled. The lecture of the evening previous 
loomed before him, but the lure of the pastime 
soon erased it. He struck a fish—a valiant fight- 
er—and landed it. It was not quite up to his 
self-imposed standard of capture, so releasing it 
from its fastening of steel, he returned it to the 
river. Then he cast again on in front of him, 
pursuing his way with utmost precaution. 

A few more snakes of the moccasin family— 
thick rust-colored fellows—shimmering awhite 
under their mouths, made way for him. As his 
left hand continually steadied him he did not 
relish their presence. It was, however, a part of 
the fishing game, and evoked no more annoyance 
than a mere startled exclamation, “Ugh!” 

Farther on another interfered with his fish- 
ing. Snakes were appearing to an uncomfortable 
degree. None yet had offered attack, but it re- 
vived the Professor’s words in his mind. 

That he feared snakes right then he would not 
admit—not even to himself. But as they ap- 
peared with such frequency he sensed a compel- 
ling desire to retreat, and to fish some less 
hazardous part of the river where reptilian exhi- 
bitions were not so abundant. Then, too, as 
this surged on his sea of perplexities, instantly 
he recalled the impossibility of retreat. He be- 
gan to take hold of himself in a sensible way, 
and quieted his apprehension by reasoning, that 
he had seen no greater number of cotton- 
mouths than formerly. The only difference, he 
had not been subject to their terrifying influ- 
ence. If it were not for that fool Professor! 
What was the use of being alarmed? Not over 
six snakes had been close to him, and not a one 
of them had exhibited malignity at his trespass! 

He waded a little farther, exercising great cau- 
tion at this point, for the ledge was the narrow- 
est he had encountered. Ten feet more, how- 
ever, and this would be behind him. There was 
a coat of moss on the ledge. Must he not be 
more vigilant? It would be quite a cold plunge 
in the river, and dangerous, indeed, with feet 
encased in heavy waders. What were the 
chances of ever reaching safety? Surely, if he 
ever made a false step a great peril confronted 
him! Admitting the worst, he was positive, were 





he to take a plunge it would not be due to his 
lack of precaution. 

Almost kneeling he felt aloft on the bank, 
without seeing, for something to grasp. He 
seized a long slender vine. It was obstructed 
from view by the overhanging bank, and he could 
not classify it. This much he knew; it afforded 
great help. His right hand held his rod, the 
line floating on some feet ahead in the current, 
giving the flies a salutary play. Suddenly he 
felt a stinging prick on the back of his hand, like 
the stab of two hot needles. Then, horror of 
horrors! the largest cottonmouth he had ever 
seen presented his swaying head near him, and 
precipitated itself into the water. Immediately 
the angler realized that the giant cottonmouth 
had struck him. 

There was still Spartan courage remaining to 
Harper. His face blanched. Cold perspiration 
oozed forth in icy beads on his forehead. His 
knees trembled until they were only a weak sup- 
port. Yet he still clung to the ledge. 

What Harper’s feelings were at the moment 
can be conceived by visualizing his position. He 
forged his way along the ledge, refusing a glance 
at his paining hand, under stress of the thought 
that it would affect his fortitude. 

Presently he came to safer footing. He had 
escaped death in the brawling river, but was it 
for a death lingering and a thousand times more 
painful. He bit his lip, as looking into the mir- 
roring water the deathly pallor of his face was 
manifested. Yet then he checked his waning 
spirits and looked up into the clear sky as he 
brought his hand to his face. At first his head 
was averted, as though the sight meant death. But 
he survived all, even the remembrance of the 
Professor’s words. Slowly he permitted his eyes to 
fall on the wounded member. It was all too 
true! There, beneath the grime still clinging from 
contact with the dirt on the bank were two spots 
of blood about an inch and a half apart! 

His hand was paining him dreadfully. How 
long did people live after having been bitten by a 
full grown cottonmouth? What were the op- 
portunities for medical assistance? The first 
question he tried to laugh away with the Pro- 
fessor’s theories framed in his favor, and to the 
second he had to admit they were far distant. 
There was quickening of the heart action! He 
had a seizure already! Weakness of the limbs! 
He could now feel a numbness permeating them. 

All the stories recording death by’ snake bite 
overwhelmed his history of cures. To be sure 
there were cures possible, but only when medical 
treatment was at hand. It was obvious it was 
now too late. 

Suck the wound, he had been advised. In his 
trying dilemma he had forgotten that. Was it 
too late now? The fiery poison was now cours- 
ing in-his veins. Could he not realize that much 
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An Angry 
Bull Moose 


Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 
“Scribner’’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 































































Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded lake ? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for an illustrated booklet on 
‘‘The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you all about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 
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Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


Making Fishing Tackle since 1867 and pulling 
strong. This is a recommendation in itself. No 
diverting of energies among different kinds of 
merchandise—nothing but Tackle, and we have 
reached that high efficiency which is the result 
of specialization. We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price but neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a high price. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 






















| for death! 
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himself? Now his home and his affiliations fol- 
lowed in the wake of all, and it gave him no 
rest, adding discomfort to his confused brain. 
How could he put a ligature above the wound! 
The enamelled fishing line would be the thing. 
Alas! Was it not too late? From the Spartan 
he fell to the craven, as he pondered over his 
predicament. A thousand times he cursed him- 
self. Why such folly? From any other place 
he could escape instantly, and for a few fish he 
must give his life! There was nothing now but 
death ! 

After a short time a feeling of perverseness in- 
fluenced him. One way or the other, he had to 
die. He admitted it a thousand times. No medi- 
cal assistance! The watery grave on the other 
hand! But he would not dash from his present 
torment to the quicker death of the stream! He 
would sit there calmly and await the coming of 
the end. How grand this seemed to him! The 
setting of the stream in its hill fastness, the gor- 
geousness of spring were beauties created for 
his farewell. He could not appreciate how brave 
he had become, or how easy it was to reconcile 
himself to an unresisting end. He could with 
ease indulge in heroics for there was not a 
scintilla of hope for intervention. 

He awaited the final dropping of the curtain. 
What a strange mystery he was about to pene- 
trate! He had courage now—marvellous cour- 
age. He was facing eternity! Was there such a 
thing? The churches and its criers had all 
preached to him of it. What did they know about 
it? Ha! Ha! He was to learn the real truth, 
something that had always been denied them! 
Death was devoid of terror, after all! 

A tug on his right hand almost threw him off 
his balance into the river. Instantly Harper 
stood upright, whereupon he looked for the cause 
and his eyes roved along the water. All through 
his agony his right hand had retained the rod, 


| and out there, wonder of wonders! a leaping 


small mouth was tugging desperately at the end 
of his line. 

Again was presented the river or the land. 

The spirit of sportsmanship took a place 
right then. Another battle was on, a hard fight- 
ing fish against the delicate inhibitive instruments 
of man. Which would win? What a fitting 
death for an angler! Everything must end with 
death. The last battle! What a drama might 
be composed from this! A painting! The fight 
Which? 

Up in the air went the fish. The first check 
of the reel showed too much suddenness. The 
rod was strained to its utmost. What a fish he 
was! There, he broke the water with a thrilling 
leap, shaking at his tether like a vicious dog. 
Then with a mad, belligerent rush he fought 
downstream. 

And Harper only sensed the-enthusiasm of the 
engagement. Such a fish was a prize to be 
fought for. It was too much on his rod to stop 
him there, and he followed rapidly down the 
ledge, scarcely watching once where he placed 
his feet. 

Once more the fish went up in the air, a reve- 
lation of spectacular agility and daring militancy. 
His great sides of green bronze glistened as his 
flight from water became more frequent. He 
dashed hither and thither, but the patience and 
the endurance of the angler fought against him. 
He was fast approaching the end of the narrow 





deep water. His goal was the swift water at the 
head of the racing shoal. 

The angler followed, and before he knew it, 
he was off from the dangerous ledge, fighting 
his fish away from the rapids. Almost to the 
armpits he was, with waders filled and his gar- 
ments drenched. But he fought his fish with a 
master hand and oblivious of his personal dis- 
comfort. 

In time the fish yielded. The swift water was 
not to be his. Something behind the length of 
slender line was telling on his strength. In an 
excess of rage he dashed upstream—bull of the 
kind that he was—but the same restraint was on 
him. In fury he leaped and leaped until the 
angler began to despair of victory. Finally he 
began to circle, then in miniature circles, and in 
a few moments the great red eyes of a conquered 
small mouth bass glared contentiously into Har- 
per’s, as he backed into the landing net. 

Harper’s mind raced back quickly to his afflic- 
tion. What, no inflammation! The two red 
spots were washed somewhat cleaner, and there 
remained only a little smarting. What could be 
the reason? His limbs were destitute of tremor. 
His heart beat just a trifle faster than normal. 
And the perspiration exuding, despite his wet 
garments was warm, like that from toil. 

Again his eyes fastened on his hand, and 
closer than they had ever been that day. Com- 
prehension of another kind dawned on him. He 
knelt down in the shallow water, and dug rapidly 
in the wound with his nails. His face flushed 
a childlike red of embarrassment, as a veil of 
great depression was lifted. For there, right at 
the end of his thumb nail were two small dark 
spines of the sawbriar vine! 

With gleeful shouts of the angler the hills re- 
verberated. Then Harper quickly opened his 
creel. The still struggling fish was all it could 
contain. He pulled it out. He held it aloft. It 
was active as ever. Then slowly, almost with 
reverence, he dropped it carefully in the water. 

The fish swam weakly at first, then quite sure 
of its strength it bored and disappeared from 
view. 


TRULY A MIXED BAG. 
Saginaw, Mich., February 11, 1916. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Through a friend of mine I got copy of a 
letter written to an acquaintance of this friend, 
by another friend, so much so that it is fifth or 
sixth handed before reaching me but at any rate 
it is headed “A Mixed Bag,” that was made by 
someone whom I do not know nor never heard 
of, fifteen or twenty miles from Crystal City, 
Texas: 

18 White-winged Doves 
7 Scaled Quail 
3 Wilson Snipe 
4 Ducks 
3 Jack Rabbits 
1 Coyote 
2 Wild Cats 
1 Armadillo 
all killed with a 20 gauge gun. The cat and two 


half grown cubs jumped out of a thick tangle 
near where this gentleman was quail hunting and 
he got one with each barrel. The coyote trotted 


past his duck blind within twenty yards. 
The reason that I am sending this to you is 
that it is a novelty in the way of a mixed bag. 
W. B. MersuHon. 












WHAT BAIT FOR MICHIGAN RAINBOW? 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 17, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Fishermen about Central Lake were last sum- 
mer asking for a hait to please the German 
brown and rainbow trout, but up to the end of 
the season were unable to find one which they 
would tackle. 

The northern part of Michigan abounds in 
lakes and rivers where there are plenty of these 
fish. The woods are a delight to those in search 
of plants for the wild garden. Orchids and ar- 
butus are to be found, and many other plants 
not so well known except to the botanist. 





German Brown Trout, 31 Inches Long, Weight 
9 Lbs., Caught in Michigan. 


The German brook trout shown in the photo- 
graph was found in a hole of a brook by Mr. J. 
Pond. Fisk. It measured thirty-one inches and 
weighed nine pounds. 

It would be of interest to the fishermen in that 
locality to have suggestions about bait. 

F. L. Wricut. 


LIGHTER SALMON TACKLE. 
By J. C. Brooks. 

Realizing that the continued general use of 
the heavy tackle in fishing for salmon would 
mean an elimination of that recreation from the 
calendar of sports, Oregon fishermen in the vi- 
cinity of Portland last year organized the Salmon 
Club of Oregon. The chief aim of this organi- 
zation is to substitute light tackle for the heavier, 
and the rewarding of those who were able to 
land the coveted fish by the use of lighter tackle. 

The club has a membership of 150, and was 
founded in January, 1914. It was conceived on 
the principle that for the best sport, and to more 
evenly match the odds between the angler and 
his fish, the salmon tackle should consist of a 
rod not less than five feet in length, and weigh- 
ing not more than six ounces, with a line no 
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Chew It Over With “PIPER” 


and you'll find the right solution to your problems. 


“PIPER” 


gives you real tobacco satisfaction and helpful, cheerful comfort that 
aman needs to bring his efficiency up to top-notch. That's the 
reason famous architects, lawyers, judges and scientists chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 
CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne: Flavor 
Only the ripest, finest leaves of selected white Burley are used for “PIPER’’. 


The richness and mellowness of this superb tobacco are blended with a won- 
derful wine-like flavor that distinguishes “PIPER” from all other tobaccos. 


This “Champagne Flavor” affords a degree of satisfying, healthful pleasure 
and lasting, substantial enjoyment not obtainable from the use of tobacco in 


any other form. 
friend of “PIPER”. 


A week's trial will prove this, and make you a lifelong 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes, Also 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


stronger than eighteen pounds, manufacturers 
test. 

The club has put a ban on the heavy tackle 
that was so popular with people a few years 
ago, and is still popular with those who fish 
for the market. There are some, too, who have 
not come to a full realization of the importance 
of the use of the light tackle, and the greatly 
increased sport to be derived from its use. To 
date there are hundreds of salmon fishermen 
skilfully using the light tackle who formerly 
used nothing but the heavy tackle, and it is the 
hope of the club that next year will see many 
of heavy tackle men won over to the new faith. 





To encourage this idea the club offers a num- 
ber of fine prizes in the form of different styles 
of fishing tackle. These prizes are offered to 
light tackle anglers according to an adopted 
classification, from which springs the term “but- 
ton fish.” Any member who takes a salmon of 
the spring run prior to July 1, of each year, 
weighing twenty pounds or more, is entitled to a 
bronze button; one that weighs thirty pounds or 
more entitles the person who caught it to a 
silver button; one that weighs over forty pounds 
brings a gold button. These fish, however, are 
to be taken on the light tackle, and the angler 
must hook, play. and land the fish entirely unaided. 








Be ready 


The ice is out early 
in May. 

Come early and get the 
wonderful game fishing of 


MAINE’S 
Forest Lakes 


6 and 8 pound salmon and 
trout are plenty. Lots of bigger 
ones. Fighting bass. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 


Send for free booklets, *“‘Fish and Game in 
Maine,” and “ Maine Guides.” They tell you 
where and how to go. Address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room105, New York 
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The Safest Canoe Buy 


You get known value in an “Old 
Town Canoe.” It won’t leak 
or absorb water or ° 
because it’s made Soe 


will help make your 
outing a success. 


, ing the whole 
Price $30 up. 4000 canoes ready. canoe story. 
Easy to buy ome dealer or factory. 
TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
594 te 4 Street, Old Town, Maine. U. 8. A. 


Old Sown Cance 













FOREST AND STREAM 


We Want the Necessary Things and Perhaps a Few Luxuries for Good Measure. 


Hints on the Dry Fly 


There is no Mystery in the Art—Just a Little Care and Practice 
Are Essential 





By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd. 


question of the tackle needed for dry 
fly trout fishing would be welcomed by 
| some of the angling brotherhood who have de- 
cided to try this method of capturing the wiley 
“fontinalis” during the coming season. As all 
anglers know nothing is easier than to spend a 
small fortune on tackle every year whether we 
need it or not—we always need more, it seems 
—and if the angler who intends to fish the dry 
fly for the first time does not care how much 
he spends, he should not bother about reading 
articles on the subject of tackle; he need only 
go to his tackle purveyor and buy everything 
offered to him. Most of us, however, prefer to 
spend as little as possible . We want the neces- 
sary things with perhaps a few little luxuries 
for good measure. 
If one has a good fly rod,—and that means a 
rod that he likes, and can handle to his own 
| satisfaction—he can fish “dry” as well as “wet” 
| with it. If this rod is fairly stiffish, about 9% 
| ft. long, and weighs about 5 ounces, so much 
| the better, according to the experts. My fly 
| rod meets none of these requirements exactly, 
but it “suits me” and that is the most important 
item. Your regular single action fly reel with a 
capacity of about 4o yds. fills the bill as far 
as reels go. If you are buying a new reel this 
spring try one of the narrow English type with 
a core about 1 inch in diameter and a perma- 
nent click. To my mind, they are the ideal fly 
reel. The thick core does not ruin your line 
anywhere near as much as the ordinary thin 
spindle. These reels can be had in a dull finish 
for as low as $2.50, and mighty good reels they 


| PP eeniee a few words of advice on the 


|} are. 


In selecting your line, you can spend freely if 
you wish, by purchasing a tapered line, but I 





know of “several trout” having been caught on 
dry flies with the regular old level line. If you 


| can afford it, I should advise the tapered line, 


| but if you do not wish to buy a new line your 
| regular level water-proof fly casting line will 
| do. There is no use in my trying to tell you 


what size line to use. That is a question de- 
pending on your rod; some rods cast a heavy 
line and others a lighter one. The question of 
the strength of the line is relatively unimportant 
—I am taking for granted that you will buy a 
line made by a reputable house—but a heavy 
rod must have heavy line, say E, and the light 
rod a light line, F or G. While on the subject 
of lines, let me say that English deer fat and 
mutton tallow are suspiciously alike, and I 
strongly advise you to ask the butcher for a 
strip of fat from a lamb’s chest rather than 
spend your good money on the imported article. 
The fat can be boiled down and put in a small 
container. With a piece of flannel 2 x 6 inches 
held doubled over in one hand,—mutton tallow 
having been applied to the cloth first, the line 
can be pulled through the fold in the flannel 
and put in good condition to float—for that is 
the object of the deer fat. This keeps any 
waterproof line in good shape and you will find 
it worth your while to administer this treat- 
ment to your wet fly line. Be sure to remove 
the greater part of the tallow before using, by 
wiping the line with the clean rag. 

The ideal leader for dry fishing is 714 ft. long 
and tapered from about heavy bass size to extra 
light trout size. Here again the taper is not 
essential, but I should advise the use of the 
tapered leader much more strongly than that 
of a tapered line. Do not try to save money on 
leaders, for as most other things, you only 
get what you pay for. Buy first quality leaders 
only and you will save much in the long run. 

If the last remark is true about leaders, it is 
doubly true when applied to flies. To me there 
is nothing more discouraging than to see a favor- 
ite fly go to pieces. As a matter of fact very 
few really cheap dry flies are offered for sale 
at present, but as this form of angling becomes 
more popular, cheap dry flies will undoubtedly 
appear. Eyed flies are infinitely preferable to 
the snelled ones unless you feel you must fore- 
go the pleasure of a tapered leader. In the lat- 
ter case, flies tied with a fine snell would per- 
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haps help a little. In giving a list of dry flies 
to be bought to start with, I do not think you 
will go wrong on the following—Alder, Black 
Gnat, Coachman, Olive Dun, Pale Evening Dun, 
Spent Gnat male, Spent Gnat female, Jennie 
Spinner, Soldier Palmer. Hares Ear, Wicke- 
ham’s Fancy and White Miller. If you wish a 
larger assortment, you may add with advantage, 
Red Spinner, March Brown, Silver Sedge, May 
Fly, Cow-Dung, Crannom, and before going 
home with an empty creel, and such things have 
happened, put on a Parmachenee Belle for luck. 
After wetting a fly, you will need a bottle of oil 
to restore it to a floating condition. Any dry 
fly oil put up by a reputable tackle dealer will do. 
There are various containers offered for this 
oil, but I use the original bottle in a little home 
made leather pocket with a flap buttoned over 
the cork. Tie a string tightly around the neck 
of the bottle, and fasten it to the cork, and 
then you will not have to hold the cork when 
you are applying the oil to a fly—neither will 
you lose the cork, a fairly important item,— 
when you bend over to net a fish. Pin the bot- 
tle holder to your coat in a convenient spot with 
a heavy safety pin. After applying oil to your 


fly, you must remove all surplus drops by “blot- 





Imitation flies used in dry-fly fishing, the two top rows show- 

ing sizes commonly employed in England and the bottom 

row larger flies used on American streams. These are 
exact sizes. 


ting” the fly against your coat sleeve or in your 
handkerchief. If you do not wish to ruin your 
coat, you may stitch a piece of cloth to a piece 
of celluloid and fasten this cloth-side-out on 
your sleeve. 

I do not wish to pose as a dry fly expert, but 
if those who are will overlook any remarks I 
make that they feel are inadequate or mislead- 
ing, I will try to give the prospective dry fly 
angler a few words of advice. In the first place, 
do not expect to catch trout with dry flies on 
the opening day of the season. The ideal time 
for this method of fishing is later when the 
streams are lower and clearer. The chief aim 
is to imitate nature to the highest degree and 
certainly a fly gently dropped on the surface 
which floats with the force and direction of the 
current looks more like real food to a trout, than 
a fly which splashes down and swims with “pow- 
erful strokes” against and across the current of 
the stream. If you can possibly master the art 
of fishing upstream, do so; and use every pre- 
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And, Mullins steel boats can’t 
sink, leak, warp, water-log or 


Wooden Pleasure 





caution to avoid any drag on the fly from your 
line. Cast so that your fly and your line drop 
in water which is moving at approximately the 
same speed. If the channel is on one side of 
the stream and the water on the opposite side 
is flowing slower, do not cast across unless you 
know how to drop your fly upstream from your 
line. As few of us can do this pretty trick well, 
it is better to cast your fly and line all in the 
channel or all in the slow water, thus avoiding 
drag to a great extent. 

Always bear in mind that your first cast in 
new water is the most important. If your first 
cast is a poor one, and it always seems to be in 
my case, do not immediately retrieve your fly, 
but let it float a little. Between each cast you 
must remove any water from your fly by mak- 
ing several false casts through the air. Keep 
your fly well: off the water in doing this, so that 
you will not frighten the fish; they are not ac- 
customed to seeing a fly move the way it does 
in false cast. 

If you are fishing “wet” and come to a slow 
moving stretch of stream or a nice pool, attach 
a dry fly for your first few casts and you will 
be delighted with the way “Brother Fontinalis” 
comes up to your fly—if he does come up. To 
me there is great fascination in seeing a trout 
take a dry fly; much more than in feeling him 
take a wet one. If you know that there is a 
good fish in some particular rapid and you 
cannot get him interested in a wet fly, let your 


DEAN’S LATEST CREATION 


\idht, Strong, Speedy THE “SUNNYSIDE TORPEDO” 


Morning end a Mullins Boat 
Five o'clock in the morning and nature comes to life. 
Water like liquid glass. Sun flashes out of the mist. 
Whiff of wood smoke from shore. Coffee and bacon will 
soon be ready. Just the time and place for a Mullins 
Steel Rowboat. Light, graceful—responds to the 
sweep of the oars with canoe-like obedience and speed. 

use with outboard motors. 

Neat, but sturdy — light, but 

open at the seams—never need strong — trouble-proof. More 

calking. Have no equal for than sixty thousand in use. 
Wherever live it’s easy for you to buy from 
the ‘Malline big boat book—free— write today. 
THE W.H. MULLINS COMPANY, 721 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
World's Largest Menufacsurere of Stool and 















dry one float down head-over-heels if necessary 
and it may look good to him. 

When you start out, try to pick a fly from 
your book that resembles the flies on the stream 
that day, and do not waste your time and energy 
changing flies every few minutes; rather use this 
energy in presenting your fly naturally and keep- 


ing out of sight as much as possible. Stalk your 
fish intelligently: keep the sun in front of you; 
be quiet; drop your fly gently, avoiding drag; fish 
the nearest water first; lead your fish away 
from. unfished water so as not to frighten his ~ 
comrades; and always remember that a trout 
is a wise, wise, fellow who will not take your 
fly because you happen to be lucky, but because 
you are clever enough to make him think he is 
going to get a good meal. If you are not suc- 
cessful with the dry fly the first time you use it, 
by all means do not get discouraged. Fishing 
“dry” is a difficult thing to do right, but when 
you do attain skill in this method, you will find 
that it plays a very important part in the art of 
trout fishing. ae 

St. Paul, Minn., had a novel auction sale the 
other day. It was conducted by Carl Avery, the 
State Game Commissioner. He sold a lot of 
shot guns, rifles, and other accoutrements confis- 
cated by the game wardens from hunters. The 
State netted $600 by the sale, but the singular 
thing about the auction is that the fowling 
pieces, as a rule, were purchased by the former 
owners. This is the first auction of its kind. 


Sea-worthy and Beautiful 


“*The Canoe That Made Toronto Famous’’ 


This is not a racing canoe, but our 1916 Pleasure model. It is the safest, and most easily paddled canoe in the 
world. Our Racing models Hold Al! Championships of America 


Send for catalog 
“F*’ for Description 
and prices. 


CANOES 
and BOATS 


WALTER DEAN 





A sample of the ‘‘DEAN*’ 
Metallic Joint Construction 
FREE 
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Crab Wig¢lers 


Biggest teasers ever 
tossed to a bass. 
Semi-weedless. 
Work at 
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depth. 
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EXACTLY imitates live crab ofthe Black B 


in color and motion. Floats 
while at rest, dives and zigzags 
when reeledin. Last season’s success proved this crab idea to be 
the sauciest lure and deadliest killer of all the Heddon inventions. 
The New “‘Baby Crab.’”’ Same in style, principle and action, 
except smaller. ew double in- 
stead of triplehooks. Surerin 
king, more weedless and 
easier to cast—the Heddon 
masterpieceineffectiveness 

and all-round utility. 
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Send for beautiful, free catalog of 
Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac Rods 
and Minnows, containing splendid 
&sh pictures and new fishing chart. 
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The only shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or 
e in six months or new shirts free. Made of finest 
white percale shirting fabric with neat stripes of blue, 
black_and lavender. One shirt of each color to the 
box. Cut in popular coat style, stiff or soft turned back 
cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. 
Standard sizes 14 to 17%, sleeves 32 to The ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands of silk — in 
navy blue, black and lavender matching the shirts. It’s 
a wonderful box for the money and well worth a trial. 
Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- 
ing $3 to-day with size and 5 names (your name not 
used) for if all the goods are not satisfactory on arrival 
we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references. Catalog of shirts of all kinds, mneck- 
wear, hosiery, handkerchiefs, underwear, pajamas and 
nightshirts, 


GOODELL & CO., Room 148, 158 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 


Pure Italian Silk 
CASTING LINES 


are_ scientifically water- 
roofed, won’t rot nor snarl, 
ree running, back-lashin 
practically eliminated, an 
are guaranteed for an en- 
tire season. 

15 pound test 75c¢., 20 Ib. 


Write today. 
LOU. J. EPPINGER CO. 
301-03 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. Dept. F. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Popularity of Frank Forester’s Writings 


His Books Have Gone Through Edition After Edition, Although Just 


Now are out of Print 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If we must judge by the rapidly succeeding 
editions through which the work passed, no book 
on the field sports of North America has ever 
been so popular as that written by Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert (Frank Forester). Since the va- 
rious editions, so far as I am aware, have never 
been recorded, the following list should be in- 
teresting to many of your readers. This record 
includes the editions in my library—all that I 
have ever seen. Each edition was issued in two 
volumes. Except as mentioned, the same gilt 
tooled emblems are on the backs of all American 
editions. Except as noted in the case of two edi- 
tions, the end papers of all American editions are 
light yellow. Except for the imprints and 
changes indicated, the titles of ail editions are 
the same. 

1. “Field Sports in. the United States, and the 
British Provinces of America. By Frank 
Forester. In two volumes.” 12 mo. olive 
green cloth, covers blind tooled. 


London: Richard Bentley, 1848. 
Although the London edition has the date of 


imprint 1848, corresponding with the date of the 
preface, probably it did not issue from the press 
until 1849. As compared with the American 
edition of 1849, it contains neither illustrations 
nor the page of dedication; it is printed in larger 
type, the preface is slightly abridged, it lacks ap- 


pendix II and the index at the end. 


2. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the 
United States, and British Provinces, of 
North America. (Then follow two quota- 
tions in verse by Sir Egerton Brydges.) By 
Henry William Herbert; author of * * *, 
in Two Volumes.” 8 vo. Red Cloth. Two 
gilt emblems on back—a powder horn sus- 
pended from a stag’s head above, and below 
two guns inclined so that the barrels cross. 
Large gilt design of dead game birds and 
a hare on the center of front cover, the same 
emblem blind tooled on the center of back 
cover. Blind tooled corner designs and 
straight border lines on both covers. Frontis- 
pieces, full page illustrations. Initial wood- 
cuts at the beginning of each chapter. 

New York: Stringer and Townsend, 

1849. 

Collation: Vol. I: 2 blank leaves; blank; 
frontispiece (Wild Turkey) ; pp. i-x include 
(title, copyright, 2 pp.; dedication, 1 p.; 
blank; preface, 2 pp.; list of illustrations 
(6) 1 p.; blank; contents of Vol. I, 2 pp.); 
pp. 1-360;°4 blank leaves. Vol. II: 2 blank 
leaves; blank; frontispiece (Elk) ; pp. i-vi in- 
clude (title, copyright, 2 pp.; list of illustra- 
tions (6), I p.; blank; contents, 2 pp.); 
pp., including appendices A-D, and Index at 
end, 1-367; note on back of page 367; 2 
blank leaves. This is the first American 
edition, copyright and preface dated 1848. 

. The same edition, an exact duplicate except 
that it is hound in dark purple cloth. 

4. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc. * * * 
author of (list of works partly different) 
* * * Fourth edition, revised and correct- 
ed, and many new illustrations * * *.” 
8 vo. red cloth; size of paper slightly shorte 
and wider than that of first edition. Same 
center emblems, but blind corner tooling is 
slightly different from that of the first edi- 
tion. 

New York: 
1852. 


w 


Stringer and Townsend, 





The frontispiece of Vol. I is a crude por- 
trait of Herbert. The preface has a small 
addition, three illustrations are added to each 
volume, errors are corrected in the text, 
two appendices are added, there is no note 
on back of last page. 

5. Same, an exact duplicate except that it is 
bound in olive green cloth. 

6. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc. * * * 
sixth edition, etc.” 8 vo. green cloth, same 
center emblems, but blind corner tooling dif- 
ferent from preceding editions. 

New York: Stringer and Townsend, 

no date. 
The collation and text of this edition com- 
pletely duplicate those of the edition of 1852. 

7. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, * * * 
author of (list of works in different order) 
* * * Eighth edition, containing numer- 
ous corrections and additions, a likeness of 
the author, and a view of his residence, 
photographed by Meade and brother. Pref- 
acéd by an original sketch of his very inter- 
esting memoirs, etc.,” 8 vo. red cloth (I 
have seen, but do not possess, this edition 
in olive green cloth). Center emblems the 
same, but blind corner tooling different from 
all preceding editions. 

New York: W. A. Townsend, 1858. 
The imprint is “W. A. Townsend,” but the 
gilt lettering at the bottom of the back is 
“Stringer and Townsend.” The publisher’s 
note added to the preface states that Her- 
bert’s sudden death prevented his intended 
revision of this edition. The frontispieces 
of Vol. I and Vol. II contain, respectively, 
fine mounted photographs of Herbert and 
The Cedars, these replacing the frontispieces 
of other editions. The Memoirs of Herbert 
are included in pp. xi.-xlvi. The index has 
been slightly revised. Otherwise the pagina- 
tion, text, and illustrations are the same as 
those of the sixth edition. This Memorial 
edition is the best of all editions. 


8. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc. * * * 


new edition containing numerous corrections 
and additions, with illustrations from nature, 
and brief memoir of the author, etc.” 8 vo. 
red cloth, same center emblems, blind corner 
tooling different from all preceding editions. 
New York: W. A. Townsend and Com- 
pany, 1860. 
In this edition the frontispieces are the same 
as those of the sixth edition. Otherwise, 
apart from the slight change in the title page, 
the collation and text are the same as those 
of the eighth edition. 
Except for the different imprints, and slight 
changes noted, the collations and texts of 
all the succeeding editions are the same as 
those of the edition of 1860. 


9. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 


red cloth, same center emblems, blind cor- 
ner tooling differing from all preceding edi- 
tions. 

New York: W. A. Townsend, 1864. 

10. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 

red cloth, all emblems and tooling same as 
in edition of 1864. 

New York: W. A. Townsend, 1866. 

11. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 

green cloth, all emblems and tooling same as 
in two preceding editions. 

New York: A. Townsend and 

Adams, 1868. 

My copy of this edition has the illustration 
of two stags, which is opposite page 239 in 
Vol. II of all editions, bound as the frontis- 
piece of Vol. II and the title of it. reads 
“American Elk.” The usual frontispiece of 
an elk is bound opposite page 239 with title 
“American Deer.” Because the titles to these 
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plates have thus erroneously been transposed, 
it is likely that the same mistake is repeated 
in all copies of this edition. 

The editions from 1852 through 1868 are of 
uniform size. The editions following are of 
uniform size, but % inch shorter and 1 inch 
narrower than all preceding American edi- 
tions. None of them have blind tooled cor- 
ner designs. 


12. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 
red cloth, same center emblems. The end 
papers of this edition are brown. 

New York: George E. Woodward, no 
date. 


This edition has the copyright still dated 
1848. It was probably issued soon after the 
edition of 1868. 

13. The same, bound in green cloth. 

14. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 
green cloth. Vol. “I blind tooled straight 
lines around borders of covers. Vol. II has 
no blind tooled lines and cloth of a different 


grain. Neither has gilt or blind emblems 
in center. 
New York: Geo. E. Woodward and 


Co.; Orange Judd Company, no date 

(1873?). 
Copyright is dated “1873, By George E. 
Woodward.” I.am inclined to believe that 
the slight difference in the bindings of the 
two volumes indicates that the first was is- 
sued by Woodward, and the second by Or- 
ange Judd. It is possible, however, that each 
volume is one of two different editions, or 
one of two uniform bindings of the same 
edition. 


15. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 
green cloth, no center emblems; blind tooled 
scroll design straight across near top and 
bottom of both covers. 


New York: The American News Com- 
pany, no date. 


Copyright 1873, By George E. Woodward. 
16. “Frank Forester’s Field Sports, etc.” 8 vo. 
green cloth; no center emblems; end papers 
light gray with figures. 
New York: Excelsior Publishing House, 
no date. 


Copyright 1873, by George C. Woodward. 
This is a very cheap edition, printed on very 
poor paper. Aside from the initial wood- 
cuts of each chapter, it contains no illustra- 
tions except one inferior woodcut on page 
317. 

It is not certain which of these two last edi- 
tions was issued first, but quite likely they 
were published in the order in which I have 
listed them. 


The above list includes thirteen different edi- 
tions of this book, and enumerates four of them 
bound in two colors of cloth. It is quite likely 
that many of the editions were bound in more 
than one color of cloth, particularly those before 
1868. 


No book on field sport written in English has 
passed through so many editions except Gordon 
Cumming’s “Five Years of a Hunter’s Life * 
* * in South Africa,” which passed through 
more than twenty editions. 

It will be observed by those who are interested 
that the second, third, fifth, and seventh editions 
of “Forester’s Field Sports” are not listed. I 
have never seen them, nor have I ever been able 
to obtain any record of them. It is quite pos- 
sible that the publishers kept issuing the work 
with the date 1849, and then, without ever hav- 
ing put on the title page second or third edition, 
suddenly in 1852 inserted “fourth edition” for 
the purpose of emphasizing the popularity of 
the book. For the same reason fifth or seventh 
editions may never have appeared in the title 
page. The prefaces in all the editions from the 
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“PFLUEGER-AVALON” SALT WATER REEL 






(i 





51 years’ exper- 


913 


Positively the best Ree} 
possible to make for 
Salt Water Fishing 
Cat teied Cxteeter 
Certificate * with 
Each Reel 


Made of tinest 
uality German 
ilver, Satin fin- 
i ard Rub- 
ber Discs inter- 
leaved with 
Silver. Patented 
Leather Thumb 
Brake, Adjustable 
Back Sliding Click, 
Phosphor Bronze 
erated Spiral 
Tooth Gears, Phos- 
phor Bronze Bear- 
in —e. pre. 
fhe “Pflueger- 
Avalon” Reel is of 
superior design 
and __ construction 
throughout. It was 
thoroughly _ tested 
out by actual salt 
water fishing and 
under the most un- 






Double Multiplying ience at your favorable condi- 

service t ° . s before we 

Stock Yards Pillar Disc Price Each | Stock Yards Pillar Dise Price Each 22°C it on. the 

No. Post Paid No. Post Paid aoe : een 

2726 130 2%Inch 2%4Inch $18.00 2729%4 350 a%4Inch 4 Inch $2650 usually found in 

2727 zo 2%Inch 3 =« Inch 20.00 | 272903 400 24 Inch 4% Inch 30.00 salt water reel: hee 

2728 250 2%Inch 3% Inch 22.00 | 2730 450 2%Inch 4% Inch 3.00 =~heen. elimi . ted 
2729 300 Inch 3% Inch 2730% 500 2%Inch 4% Inch #0 and we will eu 


Notice: Ask your dealer and write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’’ 
meet every demand put upon it in landing any of the salt water fishes, be they heavy or light ight. 
The “Pflueger-Williams” Drag Handle can be adjusted to any tension "desired with the Knurled Adjust- 
ap and this, too, while the fish is in play. With our Disappearin 
Handle can be stopped or not just as is wanted. Impossible for the Drag Handle to work loose or drop of 


ing Screw 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


fourth to the last are the same, except that in 
each up to the eighth one word is changed. The 
preface of the fourth edition begins: “I have 
little to say in the preface to the fourth edition, 
etc.” In the sixth and eighth editions, the only 
changes in the whole preface are the substitu- 
tions of the words “sixth” and “eighth” for 
“fourth.” The word “eighth” is continued in the 
prefaces of all editions after that of 1858. 

It may be possible, however, that these missing 
editions, and even others not in the above list, 
were actually issued. My interest in this mat- 
ter is very great. Therefore, if any reader of 





this article should ever see an edition not listed 















TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING, _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as w | to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
teal _incen- 
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ure 


anywhere, 


everywhere, . the 
AMERICAN | Ped- 
ometer tells the 


whole story of just 

how far you have 

travelled. 
FULLY 


GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Soldjby7All: Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN] PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902IChapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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containing much information for anglers antee this Reel to 






Drag Handle Stop the 


Dept. 21 AKRON, OHIO x... 


above, or one bound in a cloth of different color, 
I would esteem it as a particular favor if he 
would write and so advise me at 8 West oth St., 
New York, N. Y. Thus we may sometime know 
the complete bibliography of this classic work 
on American Field Sports. 

Cartes SHELDON. 











The Wild Life League of Pennsylvania has 
increased its membership more than 500 and 
organized thirty new branches since the begin- 
ning of 1916 


You Dose Your Fish 


because your fod is not quick enough to 

a “BRISTOL” Steel 
and you can hook the 
bunter, nibbler or striker. 


Prize Winning Rods 


have the durability, the 
tested reliability and the 
never-say-die “hang on’’ 
lasting strength to hold 
the fish until he is tired 
out and ready to net. 
They have the elegance 
of finish and mountings. 
They have the right balance 
and feeling in the hand 
for whipping, casting and 
trolling. They are made 
in the right lengths,shapes, 
weights and trims. There 
are absolutely no other 
rods to compare in value 
with “BRISTOL” Rods. 


THE HORTON MFG.CO. 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


catch them. Us 
Fishing Rod 
quickest, wariest 


CATALOG 
FREE 


showing 38 styles 
of “ BRISTOL ”’ 
Rods at $3.50 to 
$25. Sold by 
19,000 dealers. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 


We offer prizes for the 
best fishing pictures. 
Send your fishing photos, 





HERE’S no hand-blis- 
tering, back-breaking, 
arm-aching cranking 
with a Caillé Five-Speed 
Motor. It starts with a starter’ 
And it starts so easily that a 
pe of a few pounds on a little 
andle (as shown below) does the 
trick. Thestarting mechanism is fully 
enclosed in a drum and mounted on 
top of the flywheel. It is positive in 
action and mec anically perfect. The 


FS Speed 


can be instaatly attached to any rowboat 
and gives you five speeds—a high speed (7 to 
10 miles per hour) to hurry you to the fishing 
or hunting grounds—an ideal trolling speed— 
a neutral—a slow and fast reverse. And, 
mind you, all speed changes are made with- 
out stopping, reversing or altering the speed 
of the motor. It a'ways runs at normal 
speed. When set at neutral, the boat stands 
still while the motor remains running. 


Other Caille Features 


include water cooled silencer on exhaust; 
magneto in flywheel; self-lubrication; speed 
propeller; water-tight gear housing; cush- 
ioned steering handle. You’ll receive full de- 
tails when you send for Catalog No. 10. 


Dealers Wanted 


We also build marine motors from 
2to30h.p. Details in special cata- 
log ve. 24. eee — please 
give dimensions, style and purpose 
of boat to be powered, 


The Caille Perfection 
otor Co. 


1548 Caille St. Detroit, Mich. 


SAVE Your Face 
On Your Razor 


Rust causes razor dullness. 
8-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minute “‘teeth” of 
every razor blade. Always do 
this ‘ore and after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
fi moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
** razor, oil strop, too. Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 
away. 
8-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
i ; 3-oz., 25e; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Cans, 25c. 


E Generous sample and scientific 
==**Razor Saver’ circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
112 New St., New York City 
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Nessmuk’s Corner 


And Camp Fire 


This Month Marking the Opening of 
The Early Fishing Season, a few 
Hints Pertinent to the Occasion 


Are Offered for the Bene- 


fit of the Angler 


Conducted by Old Camper for All Campers. 


RR 


HOW TO DRESS LINES. 

American anglers do not pay so much atten- 
tion to the little home-made niceties of their fa- 
vorite recreation as do our English cousins, but 
at the same time nothing gives more pleasure 
than trying to do a lot of things with your tackle 
that are usually left to the manufacturer. That 
is why I am sending for your Nessmuk’s Corner 
something I clipped from the “Field” of London 
the other day dealing with the art of dressing 


| lines, or enameling them, as we say on this side 
of the water. The receipt for this is not gener- 


ally known and may be of use to our own ang- 
gling fraternity. I quote: 

A very interesting demonstration in line-dress- 
ing was given recently at the Fly Fishers’ Club 
by Mr. Thomas Aspinall who had been invited to 
show the members his method of dressing a line 
very quickly. As most anglers know, the process 
of dressing a line with boiled linseed oil is a 
slow one, and though it gives splendid results if 
faithfully carried out it is beyond the patience 
of most amateurs to give it all the time and 
trouble that are required to make the best job of 
it. Mr. Aspinall’s quick dressing consists in 
passing the line through three things—a solution 
of glue (in the proportion of 4 oz. glue, 10 oz. 
water, and % oz. boiled oil), boiled oil, and 
French polish. The line is run through the solu- 
tion while it is hot; it dries on cooling, and is 
then run through the boiled oil, after which it 
dries quickly if the excess of oil is taken off 
properly Then it can be run through the French 
polish three times without any interval between 
each dip. Three jam pots can be used to hold 


| the different preparations, and a fork serves for 
| dipping the line, which is run through the prongs, 
| they themselves being held under the solution. A 


piece of wash-leater is used to take off the ex- 


| cess deposit from each bath. The prescription 


was first published in the “Fishing Gazette,” and 


| we are able to give it by Mr. Marston’s kindness. 
| Mr. Aspinall’s demonstration was followed by a 


large muster of members and their friends with 


| keen attention and interest. 


He was introduced by Mr. Marston, who gave 
a little historical sketch of the art of dressing 


| lines. It is by no means an old art, for the earli- 


est reference he had been able to find to a dressed 
line was in Bohn’s edition of the “Complete 
Angler” in 1856, where there is a mention of an 
‘“Sndia-rubber line,” made of plaited silk and 
treated with rubber. Ten years later Francis 


Francis recommended “equal parts of boiled lin- 
seed oil and copal varnish,” and gave one or two 
variants. Mr. Marston went on to touch on 
more modern work and the methods of Mr. Wills 
Ridley, Mr. Halford, and Mr. Hawksley. He 
also mentioned the beautiful lines turned out by 
a member of the club, Mr. Coggeshall. All such 
lines are the result of great pains and labor. Mr. 
Aspinall’s method, he explained, was not set out 
as being calculated to produce a better dressed 
line than other methods. It was only claimed that 
‘ft makes a good waterproof dressing which 
wears well and fishes well, and is quickly and 
cheaply made.” 

We would have no doubt that many anglers 
will try Mr. Aspinall’s prescription for them- 
selves. After the line has been through the 
boiled oil it should apparently be allowed to stand 
a bit before going through the French polish. A 
line so dressed could, Mr. Aspinall explained, be 
used in a day or two, but the longer it is allowed 
to dry the better. The question is sometimes 
asked how an old dressing can be removed from 
a line. He said that this could be done by putting 
it into a bottle with some naphtha, after which 
the line could be redressed when thoroughly dry. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 
Saginaw, Mich., March 10, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here is a clipping that describes exactly the 
method that I have pursued in making good cof- 
fee—I mean really good coffee, during all the 
years that I have been camping. 

I never let it boil, that makes it muddy accord- 
ing to my notion, but if the coffee is ground fine, 
mind you just as fine as can be, and the coffee 
pot is clean and not smelly and the water is 
screeching hot, boiling, just as hot as it can be, 
and poured in and the cover clapped on and the 
pot set back where it will keep hot but not boil. 
or in other words, follow out this recipe, I'll 
guarantee that the coffee will be clear, strong and 
of as good flavor as can be made from the coffee 
that you use. 

W. B. M. 

Here is the recipe: 

Have the coffee ground fine, as only by this 
means are the cells containing the essence open- 
ed. Use a heaping dessert spoonful for each cup 
desired, and add one for the pot. Pour on the 








required amount of bubbling, boiling water; 
which must always be measured and freshly 
-drawn, stir thoroughly, put on stove in hot place, 
but do not permit to boil. In 10 minutes stir 
again, pour a little cold water down the spout 
to wash out any grounds that may be there, and 
pour a little in the coffee itself. Keep on the 
stove for another 10 minutes, and the coffee is 
ready to serve—delicious, full of flavor, a drink 
that you'll enjoy. 


A BIRCH BARK CUP. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is a type of birch bark cup frequently 
seen in the woods that is absolutely tight and that 
will sit on its own bottom. It also has the ad- 
vantage of being as easily made as any other, 
though it may take @ little longer to put it to- 
gether. This is made by taking a square piece 
of bark six or seven inches across and folding 
it four times along lines parallel with each edge 
and say two inches from the edge. The folded 
edges are then brought into position at right 
angles with the plane of the bottom, and fastened 
where they lap over with wooden skewers. You 
then have a box shaped cup two or three inches 
square with sides two inches high. Of course 
the proportions may be varied to suit the re- 
quirements. ‘Such a cup makes a good coffee 
cup and saves the bother of carrying tin ones. 

J. B. B. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW TO BE RE-ARGUED. 

The United States Supreme Court on Febru- 
ary 29, ordered a re-hearing or re-argument of 
the migratory bird case. No date has been set 
for this, and it may be months before the case 
is decided. In the meantime the law is the law 
of the land and will be enforced strictly, as vio- 
lators may learn to their sorrow. The action of 
some state game authorities in allowing spring 
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Partiol Inpories View 06 Gee @ Oe Benivet of Big 
ood Three to Five Years for Tuxedo Tobacco. 


Warehouses in 






A Be Cacteast Burky Lant'is Aget'in 
Large Central Inset Shows a Hogshead Opened. 


All Smoking Tobaccos Are Aged 


Have to be to make them smok- 
able. Tobacco in its natural state 
is raw and harsh. Ageing makes 
it mellower, milder. 


The leaf for some tobaccos is 
aged for only one or two years. 


That for Tuxedo is aged in wooden 
hogsheads for three to five years— 
until it is as nearly perfect as nature 
can make it. 

Most manufacturers simply age 
the leaf and /et it go at that. But 


Tuxedo Is More Than Aged 


After nature has done all it can to 
mellow the leaf, then the original ‘““Tux- 
edo Process’’ is applied. 

This famous process—a doctor’s dis- 
covery—-takes out all the bite left by 
nature. Prevents irritation of mouth 
and throat. Makes Tuxedo the mildest, 
most comfortable smoke possible to pro- 


duce. Enables men to enjoy a pipe who 
formerly could not do so. 


The “Tuxedo Process” has many 
imitators. Millions of dollars have been 
spent trying to invent a “‘just-as-good”’ 
process. But it still remains the great 
original method for making tobacco ab- 
solutely biteless and non-irritating. 


shooting has been rightly condemned as a plain 
setting up of their own authority over that of 
the United States. The argument may mean any 
one of several things—a divided court, a feeling 
that the Justices who did not take part in the 
first hearing should be given an opportunity to 
hear it—but conjecture is idle. The main fact 
is that a strong case has been made out and the 
final decision will probably be a broad and im- 
portant one as defining the real police powers of 
the Federal Government. 


























The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Get a tin of Tuxedo. Try it for a week. Note 
how sweet and fragrant it is and how mild! You can 
smoke it all day and have a sound tongue and a per- 
fectly comfortable throat at the end. A week’s trial is 
bound to make you a permanent smoker of Tuxedo. 
FOR THE ASKING. YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


The liberal laws of the Province of Quebec 
Con t, glassin d, F. 
permit the leasing at little cost of the fishing and Scbnoeeie pouch =. Sc lcmediacocteed tata eocens 10c 


hunting rights on wild lands to individuals and In Tin Humidors, 40¢ and 80c¢ In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
clubs. If you want a lake of your own, or if THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

you want the exclusive hunting privileges on an 
extensive area of virgin territory, a line to Hon. 
Honore Mercier, Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, Quebec, Canada, will bring 
you full information. The Province permits the 
leases to United States citizens as well as to 
Canadians. 


FROM AN APPRECIATIVE SUBSCRIBER. 

Atlanta, Georgia, February 28, 1916. 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co.:—Enclosed 
please find money order for $5, which I assume 
pays my subscription to your valued and most 
interesting journal up to 10/1/1920. 

We consider Forest and Stream among the 
very cleanest and highest toned magazines on our 
library table, and we all enjoy it greatly. 

- (Signed) N. P. Prarr. 





A SUMMER HOME OR GAME PRESERVE 






















Makes An Expert of the Amateur 


While gritting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to pause 
and exclaim in admiration of the ease and accuracy with which the expert beside 
you—the old greybeard of many summers’ casting experience—gets his bait cute 
“. nary a hitch or snarl or catch. 

fteen, twenty years of fishing experience will give you that same deftness 
iets skill.—But why wait those weary years when inventive genius has placed within 
your reach a reel with which you can cast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 
on your very next trip—NOW! 


The “Pflueger-Redifor” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 
AOLECE S| 





Te == = ~ 


makes casting a real pleasure, for beginners as well as experts. 
Automatic thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and chance “ harm, thumb me- 
chanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

Will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. 

Price, $7.50. (Fully guaranteed against Gotuste of all kinds, FOR ALL TIME.) 
uf your dealer cannot supply you, we will send it, postage prepaid, on receipt 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. No. 21 Akron, O. 
NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 
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POWERFUL 
No Vibration 


—Easy to manage, 
Without question 
the finest rowboat 
motor made, 


Gree 

-CYLINDER 
G i ‘= 8 
ROWB 
























VOD Ds ¥ 
OAT MOTOR 
The original 2-cyluder Rowboat Motor. 
NEW 1916 features include tilting 

device, multiple speeds, tiller at 
right hand side, waterproof timer, fool- 
proof carburetor, thrust adjusting § 
gear case. Aeroplane Type magneto 
and many others, 


DOESN’T SHAKE THE BOAT 













Vibration is entirely removed by oppose 
cylinders that fire at the same time. ee fall Horse 
by sino, pressing the button. Runs perfect- power 
ly at trolling s: or can skin nine out of ten 





launches at high speed. Interesting facts fully explained in 
“*For Good 


illustrated 82-page ee: ‘or ness Sake”’ don’t think 
of making a selection until you have sent for catalog. It’s free. 


Agents and dealers wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


229 So. Water St. MILWAU! wis. 
Ourline also includes a 2-cylinder 3 H.P. seeaie 
inboard engine for small launches, canoes, etc. 















First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in | 
existence at lowest factory prices. | 
JACOBS PAYS THE FREIGHT 
to our nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of col- 
ony houses for the Purple Martin. 

Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, | 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Flickers, Titmice, Weodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths | 
and Drinking Fountains. Genuine 
a Ranvow Traps. ie 

ver 33 years’ experience by the 

Our Indorsement President Momneee. 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 












Dont Throw Away 


You get 5,000 miles MORE service. 
For over three years European mo- 
torists have been getting from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles out of their tires by ‘‘half- 
soling them with Steel-Studded ads. 
In eight months 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are 
saving $50 to $200 a year tire expense. 


a it t 
We Deliver Free josie"propay ine 
express w you to judge. Durable 
Treads double the life of your tires —_ are 
,000 


sold under asigned ntee for 
miles without puncture. Applied in your 
own garage in thirty minutes. 


. a offered to motor- 
Special Discount fisir now toon. 
tory on first shipment direct from factory 

_Don’t take any more chances with your 
tires. Mail the coupon today and find out 
how to get 5,000 miles more service. 
a= =eeTear off and Mail---Save the Discount == 
| Colorado Tire & Leather Company 4 
491 Tread Bldg.,Denver,Colo. D91Transportation’Bldg.,Chicago 
710-914 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
j Gentlemen:- Please send me without obligation, sample 





goer of 5,000 mile guarantee, special discount terms, 
| book *‘10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires’’. i 
SN ark on cake dices ciesilee iniln dai ccsdrices awicaeuiaas 
| I Miscsca eet ea ee ee bee Se | 
L™ NOI ii iscccw a2 satiation ecules: J 
— a ae Ss a Se 
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Game Conditions in Connecticut 


Birds are Scarcer, While a Fool Law is Hastening the Extermination 
of the Deer 
By Woodcock. 


Norwalk, Ct., Feb. 21, 1916. 


The 1915 hunting season having come to a 
close and the guns put away for.their winter 
rest, it seems well to stop and ask ourselves 
whether the birds were as abundant as usual 
and if not, are we not killing more than the sup- 
ply will allow? 

My own experience the past fall was that quail 
“were more plentiful than three or four years ago 
and in about the same number as in 1914. Con- 
sidering the number that was known to be in 
the covers at the opening of the past hunting 
season, a comparatively small number was killed, 
due in part to the fact that a number of our 


| hunters did not hunt quail, hoping thereby to 


increase the breeding stock and in time give us 


| some old-time quail shooting, and also, that the 


quail are very well educated and when first 
flushed make for the thick swamps and once 
hidden in the bogs are fairly safe, as anyone 


| who has tried to hunt them in such places well 


knows. 

At present I know where there are five or six 
covies of from six to twelve birds, and they have 
come through the several severe storms in fine 
shape, although I have not been able to look 
them up since the last heavy snow. At present 


. we have over a foot of snow on the ground and 


zero weather, and I fear the quail are suffering. 
As regards our woodcock flight, it was much 
smaller than usual and the birds strung out 
through the entire open season, but very few of 
them. 


A year or so ago, in an article published in 
Forest and Stream, I advocated a bag limit on 
woodcock and the Editor in a foot note to the 
article, said that there was such a limit at that 
time. I did not take up the point then, but will 
say that we have never had a limit on woodcock 
until the season of 1915. The law making a 
limit of five woodcock per day was enacted by 
one Legislature in that year and caused much 
indignation among certain of our hunters. These 
are the men who do not look very far into the 
future and make use of the very foolish argu- 
ment, that if we do not kill the birds, others 
along the line of flight will get them. It does 





not take much thought to see that with unlimited 
killing the day of the woodcock is not far dis- 
tant and the five bird limit seems to me a very 
good law. Not more than three years ago I 
knew of several men who made bags of as high 
as twenty woodcock in a day. 

Our partridge are not quite holding their own 
and it is noticeable how bare the smaller covers 
are of birds; covers which have for many years 
held a few birds each season. I think the auto- 
mobile has made a great difference in the num- 
ber of birds in these runs, as when formerly it 
took a good part of the day to get to your 
hunting ground, now the hunters are on the 
ground at daylight and are able to hunt four or © 
five times the country that they formerly cov- 
ered and they drive from one patch of cover to 
the next, and so take in every small run in the 
locality. I really believe that there is not a day 
during the open-season that one of. these covers 
is not hunted. Back in the big woods there are 
still many birds, but the small runs fail to hold 
them as formerly. The worst piece of legisla- 
tion enacted in many a day, was the passage of 
a law, allowing any man to kill deer, meaning 
buck, doe or fawn, at any time of year, provided 
they were on his property, or he may allow any 
employe to do the butchering for him. Since 
the passage of this law we have had hundreds of 
wounded deer wandering over our State, blinded 
with bird shot, and with broken legs, and I am 
told that up to a month or so ago there had 
been killed in the neighborhood of twelve hun- 
dred deer since the passage of this law. This, 
if continued, of course means the extermination 
of the Connecticut deer and even if the next 
Legislature corrects this outrage, it is very 
doubtful whether there will be any deer left to 
start the restocking process. 

Several years ago Forest and Stream published 
a number of very interesting reports of the game 
bird conditions in different parts of the country. 
These articles gave a very good idea of how the 
birds were maintaining themselves and I think 
it would be interesting to have some such reports 
of our past season and compare them with those 
of several years ago. This would give us a very 
good idea of present conditions. 











try than it has been for several years. 


According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture the Federal migratory bird law en- 
acted in 1913 has had a very marked effect upon 
the abundance of waterfowl throughout the 
country. The timely character of the law is 
shown by the fact that the number of migratory 
game birds now existing in the United States is 
only about 10 per cent. of the number found in 
the same area 75 years ago, and the total exter- 


mination of many species was imminent. 


Game laws in Texas are pretty much of a 
joke if all things said about them are true. No | 
one apparently pays any attention to the laws; 
hunters kill game in or out of season, and very 
few trouble their conscience by paying the li- 
cense fee to hunt. Although there were over 
100,000 hunters in Texas last year but 4,426 took 
out hunting licenses and a portion of that num- 
ber were non-residents. The $7,637 collected | 
from licenses will not go far towards policing | | 
270,000 square miles. The Legislature doesn’t | 
appear to be interested in the game laws, for if 
the law-makers were they would change the law 
to make every hunter pay a license instead of | 
allowing him to hunt without a license in his | 
own county. The hunters travel to other coun- | 
ties, knowing that there are no game wardens to 


“flag” them. 


It will be possible—if one is fortunate—to | | 
shoot deer in four more counties in Pennsyl- 
vania next fall, for the ban will be raised in | | 
Cambria, Fayette, Somerset and Westmoreland. 
In eleven other counties the closed sign will re- 


main up for one to three years more. Blair will 


bring down the bars in 1918, and Armstrong, | 
Beaver, Butler, Chester, Clarion, Forest, Indi- | 
ana, Jefferson, McKean and Warren will be | 
closed until 1919. A county is “closed,” pro- | 
viding 200 citizens ask the Game Commission | 


to close it. 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 
now has charge of the game department in that 
State, and it is anticipated that a considerable 
sum of money will be realized from the recently- 
enacted resident license law. With the funds at 
its command the commission is seeking ‘to ex- 
pend it along lines that will be for the best in- 
terests of the State. In this connection it has 
instructed Game Warden Oates to establish a 
game farm, and a progressive administration of 
game affairs is expected. 


Game Wardens of the State of Washington 
have formed a Game Wardens’ Association. The 
object of the association is to get the men bet- 
ter acquainted and to achieve better results from 
the work they undertake. Governor Lister at- 
tended the organization meeting and is much in- 
terested in the scheme. 


With the closing of the ‘duck hunting season 
in Florida, Georgia and South Carolina on Feb- 
ruary 15 wild waterfowl shooting ceased until 
next September. The Weeks-McLean bill pro- 
hibits gunning at migrants in their northward 
flights before they reach their breeding grounds, 
raise another generation of ducklings and start 
for the south again. The hunting has been 
better the past season in every part of the coun- 
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A Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


—that’s what scientific anglers have for yon been demanding. That’s what we believed our 
designers had at last evolved when in the Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 
long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 


“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers—subjected to the hardest tests under actual service 
conditions—has but strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are offering the finest 
— -weight, sturdy, dependable, efficient fly reel yet produced. 

Besides reduction in wie meaeien. as far as durability and ‘“‘bull-dog” strength would 
permit) notable features of this reel a: UE, 

Specialty designed “line shedding” ofl cups, eomsii always-at-haud screw driver), Im- aw Cp 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, proved adjustable click operates with STRONG Oy 
a Foes a aaa Se sae ae resistance when line is going out, LIGHT when 
leah with Se eben cenaaiaa and even reeling in. Workmanship and materials are 
tracking line. Crank screws and oil cups “Pflueger quality” and covered by our un- 
slotted to admit a one or ten-cent piece (a con- qualified guarantee ‘¢ without time limit,” 


See this reel at your dealer's today. If he hasn’t his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 
Jeweler’s case with Marvel oil can): 60-yards, $5.25; 80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Dept. 21 Akron, O, 
NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing much information for anglers. is M Bee 
Pat 
















































Th » | } | N M Liban See 
For 76 years wi 
same spot the 

is Kentucky 


we have made on the 
Milam Frankfort, 
\ our dealer to 
iy show you our new German silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us. 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


Reel. Ask 









THE ELECTRIC ILLUMINATED SUBMARINE BAIT 
e Glow Worm 











TRIED OUT AND 
PROOVEN GOOD 





GREATEST NOVEL 
FISH-BAIT MADE 






SMALL BATTERY AND GLOBE HOUSED INSIDE 
PRICE $1.50. With Weedless Hooks and ee $2.00. 


The Electric Submarine Bait Ces wt iene, ga 
THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishin 
rod has been so to meet both the al 
around and the various special requirements 
of the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bamboo, ss resilient, perfectly jointed 
and balanced. homas rod the acme 
of perfection yo been obtained. Send for 


eT Materesting booki 
F. E. THOMAS, 117 Becheie St., Bangor, Me. 





































For all lubrication and‘ 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 


NYOIL =<. 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years. 
Poulers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIT. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a oni handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) one 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents 


D WM. F. NYE, Now Bedford, Mass. 

























In re New 





Waterproof. Tackle will 
not rust or rattle in this 
box. Sold only by mail. 
‘Wiike ws for full Cascri 
tion and our offer to ae 
you this box to examine 
TACKLE BOX No.101 = in your own home. 
CABINET DEPARTMENT 
ENS TANK AND TOWER CO., AUBURN, MAINE 












Flies that Catch the Trout 


302-304 Broadway 






FOREST AND STREAM 


FLY TIME 


This does not mean that you have to use Mosquito dope but 


Fishing “Down Stream” 










Imported Dey Flies $1.50 per dozen. Midge Flies at $1.00 per dozen. Closed Wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 per dozen. 


Leaders—Drawn Gut Extra Fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. Tapered Gut with Extra Loop 1, 2 and 3 Yards 
15c. to 75c 
Victory—High grade Fly Rods $18.00, others up to $35.00. A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods $1.00 and up. 


On receipt of 5 cents will mail Fishing Tackle Catalogue No. 68-F 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


NEW YORK 


|The Dry Fly Purist Says Upstream, but Sometimes the Trout Can Best 
| be Taken the Other Way 


Floating the fly down stream to a rising fish 
is, of course, a recognized part of dry-fly tactics, 


| but it is probably more honored in theory than 


in practice. Few men as a rule will of set pur- 


| pose drift a fly down if by any possibility they 
| can get a reasonable cast to the fish from below. 


The reasons for this are not hard to discover, 


| according to a correspondent of the Field. For 


one thing, it is not easy to drift a fly well, and 


| it requires extreme accuracy of eye and hand 
| to get it on the exact line where it will cover 


the fish properly. For another, it often happens 
that if you drift you must stake your all on one 
cast, because the chances are either that the float- 
ing cast or part of it will rouse the fish’s suspi- 
cions after the fly has gone by, or else that in re- 
covering the line you make commotion enough 
near him to put him down. Further, there is the 
difficulty of allowing enough slack line for the 
fly to float down unhindered; often much more 
has to be conceded than is necessary for the 
worst up-stream drag. 

When all the objections have been added to- 


| gether, however, it remains a fact that the plan 


| able value to the dry-fly man. 


of drifting is at times and places of consider- 
It is, for instance, 


| a very useful method of avoiding drag in cer- 


tain situations. Take the common case of a 
trout rising in slacker water close to the far 
bank. The center of the stream runs more 
swiftly, and there is more slack water close to 
the angler’s bank. It is obviously very difficult 


| to cover the fish from below. The pace of the 


center current would drag the fly out of its 


| course at once, unless the angler is so expert 


| with rod and line that he can allow for it by a 


great deal of slack or by causing his line to fall 


| in a big bow up stream. Even so he would find 
| it easier to station himself opposite the fish 


| rather than below it, and there the task would 


| not be too easy. 


Calculating for a drag is a 
tricky business, and it too often happens that 
the fly begins to skid just as it reaches the fish. 
The next cast may send it down beautifully, but 
“next casts” are admittedly not the best killers. 
They may have the merit of saving the angler’s 
self-respect by showing that “he can do it after 
all,” but they seldom undo the evil wrought by a 
first bad blunder. 

The easiest way to give the fly a clear run 
over the fish is to drift it down to him, casting 
it across and down stream. There are places, 
indeed, in which the drag can only be avoided by 
doing this. It is not “drifting” perhaps in the 
strictest sense of the word, but it is something 
very like it, and if practised often it serves as 
good training for drifting proper—that is to 
say, to a fish in mid stream or under one’s own 


bank. The nearer he is to this bank the more 
difficult is it to cover him nicely with a fair 
chance of not putting him down if he fails to 
rise. It is the trout close in that calls for so 
much accuracy in the delivery. A few inches 
too far across, or a few inches too short, and 
he is likely to be put down. 

Writers have much insisted, no doubt perfect- 
ly rightly, that a trout is best approached from 
behind because he lies with his head upstream. 
As a general rule this seems quite sound. Yet 
now and then most experienced anglers must 
have come upon cases where the fish have 
seemed to stand a down-stream approach better. 
It is probably something to do with the light or 
the background, but there are places on many 
fisheries where trout are fearfully shy of any- 
one coming along the bank upstream, and will 
nevertheless tolerate quite a close approach from 
the other direction. In such places drifting is 
certainly a surer way of getting rises than up- 
stream casting. 

There are other fisheries where it may an- 
swer, not because the fish cannot be approached 
from below, but because they have been so ap- 
proached hard and often by many anglers. In 
a well-flogged water the fish may either become 
extremely shy of a falling line or supremely in- 
different both to it and to the fly at the end of 
it. In either case they are hard to catch by or- 
dinary methods, and it pays to try them with 
the drift cast. The shyest or most experienced 
of trout will sometimes make a mistake about 
a fly which comes down to him “with no visible 
means of support.” But obviously for use as a 
last resource in such circumstances the drift 
cast must be employed very artistically. Ability 
to “throw a fly into a teacup” is scarcely too high 
a standard of excellence for the angler’s ambi- 
tion. * 

Possibly, in spite of its difficulties and other 
disadvantages, drifting would be more practised 
were it not for the fact that a considerable 
number of fish risen by the plan are missed. 
This is due to overhaste in striking. It is not 
that trout or grayling cannot be hooked perfectly 

well by a drift cast. The trouble is that one’s 
hand is prone to answer too quickly to the indi- 
cation of a rise. Perhaps looking down-stream 
one sees the first signs of a rise sooner than 
one would looking up. Anyhow, the tendency 
to strike too soon is stronger then. The excel- 
lent rule of striking deliberately should be even 
more strictly obeyed in fishing down than in 
fishing up, and once one has accustomed oneself 
to it the proportion of fish missed becomes much 
less noticeable, and drifting seems easier . and 
more remunerative. 


















FOR THE PROTECTION AND PROPAGATION 
OF GAME. 


TTENDANCE at the second National 
A conference on Game Breeding and Pre- 
serving, held March 6 and 7, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, was 
about double that of a year ago. The American 
Game Protective Association, under whose aus- 
pices the meeting took place, has reason to feel 
very much gratified at the great increase in in- 
terest that was manifest. 

The two days’ program was replete with papers 
and addresses of interest on almost all of the 
more important phases of the breeding and pre- 
serving of game. 

Every section of the country that is at all 
important from a game standpoint was repre- 
sented, and the debates and numerous questions 
that were fired at practieally every speaker mani- 
fested the deep interest of those who attended 
the conference. re 

Especially notable were the papers by Mr. 
John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, on the breeding 
of deer considered from a commercial stand- 
point, of Mr. A. G. MacVicar, head keeper of 
the Childs-Walcott preserve on “Game Preserv- 
ing in America,” of Mr. W. L. McAtee of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey on “Wild 
Duck Foods,” and of Mr. Ethelbert I. Low on 
the best means to be employed in keeping up the 
supply of game on club preserves. 

Hon. E. C. Hinshaw, Chief Game Warden of 
Iowa, presented a most interesting and complete 
report on the progress of the movement through- 
out the United States for the establishment of 
reserves or sanctuaries for game in the various 
communities throughout the commonwealths. | 
He showed that this movement is making sub- | 
stantial progress and that nearly one-half of the 
states of the Union have already taken some | 
action in this particular. 

The dinner was one of the most brilliant 
events that has ever taken place in connection 
with the national conservation movement. Never 
before had such a collection of moving pictures 
of wild life been presented as in connection with 
that event. Mr. George D. Pratt, Conservation 
Commissioner of New York, showed by moving 
pictures how the forests of that state are being 
protected and also how the streams are being 
stocked through the medium of the state hatch- 
eries. Mr. Norman McClintock had wonderful 
moving picture views taken both in Florida and 
on the Louisiana gulf coast, and Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen showed similar pictures of canvasbacks 
taken on Cayuga Lake at Ithaca, and also studies 
in bird life which were unique. 

Mr. William L. Finley’s moving pictures 
evoked prolonged and frequent applause. Mr. 
Finley is state biologist of Oregon. He has | 
collected one of the most interesting sets of | 
reels illustrative of the wild life of that section | 
of the country that has ever been seen. 

At the dinner, Commissioner Pratt presented 
the Association’s two certificates of merit for the 
best work done respectively in game breeding 
and game preserving throughout the United 
States during the time immediately preceding the | 
conference. 





The certificate for game preserving was given 
to Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny of Avery Island, Louisi- 
ana, because of his assistance in having set aside 
the Sage-Rockefeller and Ward-Mcllhenny pre- 
serves on the Louisiana gulf coast. 

Mr. Malcolm Dunn was given the certificate 
for game breeding. This reward was based on 
the highly successful work that Mr. Dunn has 
done in the breeding of bobwhite quail. 

Henry S. Graves, United States Forester, de- 
lighted the big game hunters with a most com- 
plete and interesting paper on the subject of 
game conservation on public lands, with special 
reference to the elk, and Dr. A. K. Fisher of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey presented most 
interestingly the plans of the Survey for the 
improvement of resorts frequented by wild fowl. 

During the course of the conference, an illus- 
trated lecture on the subject of pheasant breed- 
ing was given by E. A. Quarles. 
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Fishing’s Always Good When You Have a Mullins Boat 
Never fished from a Mullins boat? Gee, you certainly have a treat coming, brother! 


Listen! You'll find it the driest, most at the seams—never needs calking. 
comfortable fishing boat you ever You can face either end of the boat 
stepped into. It’s steady and stable, when fishing. In either deep or 
walk all around in it and it'll never tip shallow water, rain or shine, Mullins 
over. Light—easy to handle—roomy. steel fishing boats make the greatest 
Can’t leak, water-log, dry out or open sport in the world doubly enjoyable. 
Don’t buy any kind of rowboat, power boat or canoe, antil 
you have read Mullins catalog. Free on request. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 721 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 
Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 


a) 













co Aah ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL (Ontario) PARK 
R 


A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 


Midst Wild and Delightful Scenery 
Ideal Canoe Trips—A Paradise for Campers — Splendid Fishing 


2,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


Raiway 
SY a EM 





Nominigan Camp — Smoke Lake 


Fine hotel accommodation is furnished by the Highland Inn at Algonquin Park Station. Log Cabin 
Camps Nominigan and Minnesing offer novel and comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Full information, rates, illustrated advertising matter, map, etc., on application to J. D. 
McDonald, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chicago; F. P. } wyer, 290 Broadway, 
New York; E. H. Boynton, 256 Washingto. Street, Boston; A. B. Chown, 507 Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. i 
G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal W. S. Cookson, General Passenger Agent, Montreal 


FISHING TACKLE THAT STANDS THE TEST 


ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 
Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
¥ we Ts Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
eee oe mae §6CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Te tae = . = e% Tr 2 Catalogue on Request 


—- 
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LOCK CLOSED— 


2. SPARKSPRACTICAL FISHSTRING 


phe atte schicrmobindirts: scan The many convenient points embodied in this string make it the best 


Se es oo NS 9 ever offered toa fisherman at any price. No tackle box is complete 
: Me A) withont one. Made of solid b will not rust. Order one today. 
ee PRICE POST PAID TO ANY ADDRESS 50 
z Special Prices to Dealers in Quantities c 


agate >a E. F. SPARKS s1o2 First Avenue — Birmingham, Ala. 
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An Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel 


—that enables the amateur to 

cast su ly, on his very 

first trip—that enables the vet- 4 
eran Angler to do better work, 2] 
hour after hour, on any trip. : 


The South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel is a two-in-one pr y 
osition—that’s why it pleases the beginner and the 
seasoned Angler alike. It’s the greatest $7.50 value 
ever put in a tackle-box. 
If you haven’t tried the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel get one at your dealer’s or send for literature; 
but do not go through this season without knowing 
all about this great r 

teed without any time limit. Money 
not entirely satisfied. 


New Ideas 
In Baits and Lures—FREE 


We have just received from our printer some in- 

teresting literature on new, very effective, light 

—_ all Teves end come now:beits set we 

‘ecen' ‘ou learn 

ce <a __ about these new things 

‘ —you can—simply 
send a card to 


South Bend Bait Co. 
10260W. Colfax Ave. 


Fully | 
back 


I'M THE GUY THAT 
PUT THE MOSQUITO 
ON THE BUM 


The Newest Success 
fon the 


WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 
"FOR [MOSQUITO] BAR 


Can be set up.and taken down in an 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
the floor or ground, Made of best 
/, material. Patent Pending. 


FRED H. WHEELER 
~--2. “MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place, 

Send for Circular 
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ST. LOUIS | 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Whelped February | 


21st, 1916. Sire, 
dam, Buena Vista Queen (29099 F.D.S.B.). 
sonable. 


Prices rea- 


L. D. Richards, Stevens Point, Wis. 





“It’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 


exclaimed an old ee Sane eg yes this new 
floating, di and wigg work. 
And wi hp ec, oe out ins Sars bard ahng 
he agreed that it ha ro’ more ‘ 
landed more bass, than any live minnow—or bucketful 
of ’em—he had ever seen. 
The great strike-getting qualities of the 


“Pflueger . Surprise’? Minnow 


are due to the fact that it can be made to perform, and 
the great control exercised by the ‘‘man behind the rod. 
The ‘Pflueger Surprise’ floats until reeling in is 
commenced, the depth controlled by reeling speed. 
Coming in, its peculiar construction causes it to wiggle 
and dart about with the characteristic movements of a 
live minnow—arousing the combative instincts of the 
gamey bass. Stop reeling, and the bait rises to the 
surface. 
Made in seven color blends, as follows: 
- = eee Enamel we et eter ang 
0. hite Enamel Over All— 
No. 3973 W) ite Enamel Be'ly—Blended Rainbow Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3985 White Enamel Belly—Blended Green Cracked Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3969 Whi-e Enamel Belly—Biended Green ard Red Spotted—Red Throat. 
No. 3971] Whire Enamel Bell —Biended Green Back—Red Throat. 
No. 3993 Yellow Perch—! Throat. 


This year do not fail to try out the GLUEGe 
“Pflueger Surprise.” See it at your #@ By 
dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, send 
75c for a sample bait, or $2.50 for an 
assortment of four, sent postpaid. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. | 
Dept. 21 ron, O 


Notice—Send for free copy “Tips on 
Tackle’ containing interesting informa- 
tion for anglers. 




























McDonald’s Teddy (32163 F.D.S.B.); | 
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The ‘‘More Game’’ Movement 






Michigan Sets a Notable Example of What is Possible, if Sportsmen 
Will Work Together 
By Fred Wellman. 


VIDENCE of rapid progress in the move- 

ment to preserve wild life in the United 

States and to further the propagation of 

game in this country was presented at the coin- 
cident “More Game” con- 
vention of the Michigan 
Wild Life Conservation As- 
sociation and the Sports- 


| men’s Show of the Saginaw 


Wild Life Conservation As- 
sociation at Saginaw, Mich., 


| Feb. 23-26, inclusive. A fea- 





ED. SMITH, 


Veteran of Lansing Campfire Club, in Role of 
Daniel Boone in Costume Parade During 
Sportsmen’s Show at Saginaw—Note 
Length of Smith’s Trusty Rifle. 


ture of the sportsmen’s show was a special train 
to the exhibition by the Campfire Club, of Lans- 
ing, Mich. This organization inaugurated the 
sportsmen’s show movement in Michigan last 
year, as a means of educating public opinion in 
favor of wild life conservation. It backed up 


its beginning by a delegation to this year’s show, 
300 strong, staging a special costume parade in 
Saginaw that will long be remembered in sport- 
ing history. 

The wild life conservation association move- 
ment in Michigan received its initial impetus in 
1906, simultaneously with a national movement 
toward the conservation of national resources 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt. The rate 
of decimation of wild game at that time was 
such that there would have been not a horn left 
in the Wolverine state by 1925, at the utmost. 

This condition has been successfully combated 
by the Michigan Wild Life Conservation Asso- 
ciation, and its affiliated local branches through- 
out the state, until to-day the future of the 
sportsman in Michigan is extremely bright. Nat- 
urally, there is still a tremendous amount of 
work to be done, and certain salutary legisla- 
tion, notably a one-buck law, to be enacted, but, 
on the whole, matters are very satisfactory. 


In 1912 the people of Michigan were reluctant 
to admit a game warden to their premises. To- 
day they welcome him as the protector of their 
riparian rights and friend. In addition, there 
are to-day under the care of the Public Domain 
Commission of the State of Michigan some 700,- 
coo acres of refuge land, in which the propaga- 
tion and protection of game are being admin- 
istered with especial solicitude. 

Particular desire was expressed to have legis- 
lation issue which would prohibit the killing of 
dces and the shooting of more than one buck by 
a single individual during a season. Hunting, it 
was more strongly pointed out than ever before, 
should be considered primarily a sport, and in- 
dulged in sanely and rationally by all its follow- 
ers. Only in this way, it was shown could the 
handicraft of Nimrod be preserved to posterity. 

During the convention, addresses were de- 
livered on a number of important conservation 
topics by some of the most noted authorities 
in the United States. 

The message of these men was most gratify- 
ing. It dealt chiefly with results accomplished 
in the restocking of game regions that had been 
pretty well shot off during the wasteful past. 
Sufficient cover, it was shown, together with 
proper public sentiment, would bring back game 
of any variety and in almost any quantity. Ex- 
periences were related in the rehabilitation of 
various kinds of wild life, notably deer, quail, 
grouse, and even wild turkey. A most hopeful 
tenor was apparent in every discussion, and satis- 
factory evidence presented of future progress. 

A sensation of the meeting was Jack Miner, 
of Kingsville, Ontario. Miner is patron saint 
of outdoor life in the great northwest, and bird 
life in particular. With his own hand he fed 
several hundred bushels of corn, the product of 
his modest farm, to several thousands of wild 
geese he had taught to regard him as their friend, 
this winter. His appeal to the Michigan Wild 
Life Conservation Association was for support 
in this work. This was cheerfully granted. 














Miner’s career is a veritable bird epic. For 
fifteen years a market hunter, he was known and 
feared among all the wild things that flew from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay. The mani- 
fest terror he saw displayed toward him by wild 
life finally affected him so that he determined 
to abandon his career of hunter and to make 
friends with the hunted. In this he has been 
signally successful, ranking to-day as one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject of wild life 
propagation in the world. 

Before adjourning the meeting, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. William B. Mershon, 
of Saginaw, Mich., the mainstay of the associa- 
tion, was re-elected president, with Edgar M. 
Thorpe, of Lansing, -Mich., vice-president to suc- 
ceed George E. Pardee, of Owosso. George M. 


Brown, of Detroit, was re-elected treasurer, with | 


- Chas. K. Hoyt, of the Michigan State Game, 
Fish and Forest Fire Department of the Public 
Domain. Commission secretary, to succeed Hugh 
B. Gilbert, of Flint. 


and may be obtaned in the near future by ap- 
plication to President Mershon. 


WET, DRY OR NATURE FLY. 


(Continued from page 894.) 
both native to, and reared in a wild state, with- 


out the aid of planting and stocking, where fish 
and insect food is, provided by Nature’s bounti- 
ful hand with astonishing abundance. 

I have consistently refrained from describing 
my own and other anglers’ successes with my 
flies and lures, but for various reasons, I shall 
break the rule once and give to Forest and 
Stream anglers in a later number some truthful 
accounts of a few experiences—particularly one, 
of a wide-known expert’s capture in Nova Scotia 
of a twenty-six pound Atlantic salmon on one of 
the smallest flies shown with this article. 


(NOTE—The beautiful front cover of this issue of 
Forest and Stream is from the original draw- 
ing by Louis Rhead, designed to illustrate his 
forthcoming book “Trdut Stream Insects” to 
be published by Frederick A. Stokes and Co., 
and is used through the courtesy of the artist- 
author and his publishers——Editor Forest and 
Stream.) 


OPENING OF THE TROUT SEASON. 


The opening of the trout season in some of 
the northern states is as follows: 

Connecticut—March 31st. No trout less than 
6 inches allowed. Maximum limit in one day 
thirty; season for black bass July 1st. 

Maine—(Fishermen should consult special 
laws on certain waters, special daily limit, pro- 
hibited devices, etc.) Land-locked salmon, trout 
and togue; open season from time ice is out of 
the pond or lake fished in the spring until Sep- 
tember 3oth. 

Michigan.—Season for trout, land-locked sal- 
mon, grayling opens generally May Ist. Bass 
season opens June 16th. Not lawful to take 
any brook trout, Loch Leven trout, steel head 
trout, grayling or California trout from any 
streams in which they are not native, and which 
may have been stocked by the state board of 
fish commissioners, for the period of four years 
after the first planting of any such fish therein. 

Minnesota—Open Season—Trout (except lake 
trout), April 15th to September 2nd, bass (not 
less than 9 inches) May 2oth. 

New Hampshire—Brook trout not less than 
ten inches in length may be taken and possessed 
from April 5th to September 1st, from Sunapee 
Lake, to Newfound Lake, Crystal Lake in En- 
field, Tewksbury Pond in Grafton, and Pleasant 
Pond in New London. There are many local 
exceptions on which an angler would do well 
to post himself. 

New Jersey—Open Season—Brook, brown, 


Stenographic minutes of | 
the meeting were made, including all speeches, | 
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attached; one Wyoga bass 


of $1.00. 
( The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 





NOTICE—Write for free copy ‘‘Tips on Tackle’ containing much information of interest to anglers. 


Here Are Six Great Killers— 
And Twenty-four Interchangeable Combinations! 

Realizing the great and well known fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily attachable, to enable the angler 
to meet any and all conditions of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner 


Each set contains:—Two rust-proof piano wire shafts, each with a “TJack’’ to 
which the blade is secured; one hollow point double hook, ringed size 1/0; one 
hollow point C:lifornia bass hook, ringed size 4/0, with a copper baitin 
fly, Royal Coachman pattern on a hollow point 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid on receipt 
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Dept. 21 Akron, Ohio 


If you go hunting or fishing you need the EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE 


The need of dry matches may save your life. 
and dry. Small and compact; made of brass, nickel 
furnished complete with strong serviceable canvas 
where on receipt of $1.00. 


You need one. 


Kee 


watch, money, etc, safe- 


ps or 
ated, n metal or oxidized and 
elt, buckle all complete. Sent any 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES 


Fifth Edition. 


Pheasants: 


$3.50 


Their Natural History and 


Practical Management 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT 
By W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. (Hon.) 
(Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union) 
Illustrated with Numerous Full-page Engraving; drawn from Life by 
J. G MILLAIS, F. W. FROHAWK, T. W. WOOD, P. SMIT, &c. 
THE CHAPTER ON DISEASES Revised by Dr. H. HAMMOND SMITH 
Imported by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 128 Broadway, New York 


rainbow trout and land-locked salmon April Ist 
to July 14th, inclusive. Black bass, Oswego 
bass, white bass, calico bass, crappie and pike- 
perch, June 16th to November 3oth, both dates 
inclusive. Pike and pickerel, May 3oth, inclusive. 

New York—Bass (black bass and Oswego 
bass), June 16th to November 30th. Lake trout, 
not less than 15 inches, April rst to September 
3zoth. Trout .(brook, speckled, brown, rainbow 
and red-throat), first Saturday in April to August 
3ist. A number of exceptions still hold in some 
sections. 

Pennsylvania.—Trout season opens April 14th. 
Bass season one month later, 

Vermont.—Open Season—Trout, land-locked 
salmon, lake trout or longe in brooks and 
streams, April 15th to September 1st. In ponds 
and lakes, May 1st to September 1st; black bass, 
June 15th to January Ist. 

West Virginia—Open Season—Trout or land- 
locked salmon, April tst to August 2nd. 

Quebec.—Speckled trout season opens May Ist. 
Salmon (fly fishing), May Ist; bass, June 16th. 

“Game Laws in Brief’ (Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, price 25 cents), should be 
consulted for complete information covering 
every state, and all Canadian Provinces.) 


M. C,. THORBURN 


Begs to thank her numerous American customers for 
their past support and to solicit a continuation of their 
patronage. 

The reputation made for the high quality of the flies 
and casts supplied has been confirmed by the many suc- 
cesses of customers at Home and Abroad, and Miss 
Thorburn takes this opportunity of thanking customers 
for the numerous testimonials received, appreciative of 
the excel'ence of goods supplied. mE 

Patrons can rely on the high quality being maintained. 

se Reels, Lines, and all fishing requisites in 
stock, 

Orders by post sean aa and personal attention. 


» post free 
12 Shandwick Place - - EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 





Rachow Trout Hatchery 


Ideal country gentleman’s estate, 200 acres, 
where you can breed your own trout in two 
nice streams on the place. Nearby is RACHOW 
TROUT HATCHERY. 70 miles out. Half a 
mile bay front; four houses, large barns, high 
shore—large trees, good soil, one mile from two 
villages and stations. 

Less desirable property in vicinity sold for 
$3,000 per acre—Price now $200,000. 

RESPONSIBLE, Box 60, care Forest and 


Stream, 128 Broadway, New York. 


92 Spend spare time, profitably gathering 
butterflies, millers. Many wanted for museums, 
artwork. I pay highest prices. Everybody. 

a 





Send 2c. stamp for particulars and 8-page folder. 
Sinclair, Box 244 D-40, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Membership in Private Hunting 
and Fishing Preserve 


The Longwood Valley Sportsmen's 
Club, Controlling the Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Preserve of the late U. S. Senator 
John Kean in Upper Longwood Valley, 
Northern New Jersey, invites inquiries 
from Sportsmen for Membership, which is 
both limited and exclusive. Deer, Pheas- 
ants, Quail, Partridge Abundant; also 
Brook, Rainbow and Brown Trout, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass in Lakes and 
Streams. Two hours by auto from New 


York. 


Address LONGWOOD, care Forest and 
Stream, 128 Broadway, New York. 














WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 

No better or more 
delightful book for 
the help and guid- 
ance of those who 
go into the wild for 
sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
No one ever knew 
the woods better 
than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting 
so much valuable in- 
formation into the 
same compass. 
Camp equipment, 
camp making, the 
personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bed- 
ding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand 
and one _ kindred 
topics are considered. Beyond this the 
book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, 
illus., 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


#1 
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RARE BOOKS ON ANGLING. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream re- 
ferred in the February number to a rare edition 
of an early English work on hunting and hawk- 
ing topics which was priced by the dealer owning 
it at eleven thousand dollars. This no doubt took 
the breath away from the ordinary mortal, whose 
utmost ambition in such literature does not rise 
higher than the sporting goods catalogue. 
‘Wealthier members of the fraternity, however, 
are used to paying high prices for rare editions 
Thus an English firm of book sellers announces 
for sale about the scarcest article that can be 
collected by the angler of means, namely, a com- 
plete set of the first five editions of Walton. 
or this set-—almost perfect—they ask $4,500. Cu- 
riously, the second edition is much scarcer than 
the first or original edition, a fact commented 


URITY supreme—rich and nourishing— sparkling and 
tasty—the beer that’s just right to take along to camp. 


Ask for BARBAROSSA~—can be had almost anywhere 
Phone or postal will bring a case to your home 


Acesleis 
EE 
BARBAROSSA 


Aibeer that measures-up to every high 
standard known to modern brewing. 
Watch the Crown Top— see that it 
bears the name BARBAROSSA. 


Accept No Imitation. 
Brewed and Bottled By 


The Christian Moerlein Brewing Co. dacorporate 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




































on by Hon. Daniel B. Fearing, a notable col- 
lector of this country. 


“We are pleased to learn,” says the “Shooting 
Times and British Sportsman,” “that the caper- 
cailzie is increasing in number in Scotland, and 
that those handsome birds are quite numerous in 
the pine woods of Tay and Perthshire. Some 
years ago they were completely extinct in Scot- 
land, having become wiped out through the grad- 
ual clearance of the ancient forests; but in 1847 
some birds were introduced in Norway and laid 
down near Taymouth. They were carefully pre- 
served, and have now spread in many directions 
and are doing exceedingly well. In Norway and 
in Austria the capercailzie affords good sport 
with the rifle by stalking the cock birds, which 
perch on the highest trees to salute the morn.” 


THE COLONEL AT THE TRAPS AND 
AFIELD. 
(Continued from page 896.) 
down. Here’s where the ‘state o’ mind’ comes 
in; if you get upset you might as well quit right 
there and get over it, ’cause yo’re only wastin’ 
yo’r ammunition.” 

This rather annoyed me, and I insisted on go- 
ing through with my string. I did, and got two 
birds from the remaining ten. I was a little 
ashamed as I turned to the Colonel. 

“Satisfied now?” he asked cheerfully. “You- 
all got to leave yo’r temper home when yo’re 
shootin’ clay birds, my boy. Now I'll give you 
five birds on the next twenty-five for a seegar.” 

I started the match and we both reached 
seven without a miss. I was watching the Colo- 
nel closely every shot; he broke his eighth bird 
before it moved ten feet. I proceeded to miss my 
next shot. 

“T’d ’a’ bet fifty cents you’d miss that! Ha! 
ha! Now you-all stop watchin’ me and and 
think about yo’r own shootin’; never look at the 
other fellow when yo’re at the traps—the um- 
pire is watchin’ his score, and he don’t need yo’r 
help.” 

We shot our twenty-five and went into the 
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clubhouse where I bought the Colonel his “see- 
gar.”. We spent the next half hour watching 
some crack shots make high scores, and then 
took up our guns again for fifty birds before 
leaving. After we got up to about twenty birds 


I began to break one after another. It seemed _ 


as though I did not have to aim at them; every 
time a bird was thrown I felt that I was going 
to break it, and I did. 

“Well!” exclaimed the Colonel, “I see yo’re in 
yo’r ‘shootin’ groove’ at last! Don’t that feel 
nice when you know that every bird is dead be- 
fore you even shoot at it? After you get about 
ten or twelve that way, you-all want to look 
out, ’cause the first thing you know you'll miss 
one, and then you'll get worried when you miss 
another and it’s all off! That ‘shootin’ groove’ 
is worth waitin’ a long time for; some days 
when you been up too late the night before you'll 
never get in it; but when yo’re feelin’ fine and 
yo’r digestion is just right yo’re liable to slip 
into the groove and then I hope I’m not bettin’ 
against you!” When we finished this match the 
Colonel had to his credit forty-four dead birds, 
while I had thirty-seven. 

The following week the Colonel and I went 
pheasant shooting. The country over which we 
hunted was very boggy and difficult. The dogs 
would point a bird, and as one of us walked up 
to flush we would stumble and slip among the 
bogs, with the result that when a bird: rose we 
might be precariously balancing on top of a 
wobbly-hummock. The Colonel had no chance to 
assume the correct stance before shooting at 
these birds; but he killed two out of the six 
cocks that he flushed, while I did a little better 
with three dead out of five flushed. 


“Well, sir! I see that you-all are profitin’ by 
the little lesson I gave you at the club the other 
day,” said the Colonel. I assented to this with 
a smile—the smile of a villain—for I had an 
idea that I could show the Colonel something # 
next time we met at. the traps. A few 
later I had my opportunity, when I challeiigcu 
him to a twenty-five birdshoot “a la field style;” 
that is, we were to start about twenty yards 
from the trap and walk up to it over the low 
shooting platform; the birds were to be fired 
without warning. Every three or four shots we 
were to walk across in front of the trap, first 
from one side and then from the other. 

We proceeded with our match, and as bird 
after bird was thrown, the Colonel’s “state of 
mind” did not radically improve; in fact he 
grew positively solemn. My plan was very suc- 
cessful—more so than I expected—for the Colo- 
nel killed but eleven birds as against my four- 
teen. 


“You win, my boy,” said the Colonel, with a 


twinkle in his eye. “I reckon that gettin’ yo’r 
gun up right quick and keepin’ yo’r balance per- 
fect as you walk, counts even more than yo'’r 
‘state o’ mind’ when it comes to field conditions. 
I certainly would enjoy, however, to give you-all 
ten handicap on fifty targets, shootin’ the regu- 
lar trap rules.” The Colonel’s dander was up 
now, and he won as usual at his pet game. 


Spratt’s trophy consisting of two handsome 
sterling silver porringers for the best brace in 
the 1915 shows, was won by Ridgeway Kennels’ 
wire-haired fox terriers. 
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Goings-on at the Uncle Lisha Gun Club 


By Fred O. Copeland. 


HERE was keen rivalry at the Uncle Lisha 

Gun Club. It had got into the air till 

everyone eyed everyone else, mutually 
wondering what was up the other’s sleeve. Only 
last shoot, Obadiah Durkee had the nerve to 
sneak his old lever action ten gauge onto the 
grounds along with his twelve and had bragged 
how close his twelve could shoot till Hen Ma- 
goon began missing his targets regularly and 
turning around right in the squad announced 
that, “maybe I can’t hit clay birds, but my gun 
don’t have to step down for nobody’s when it 
comes to long shots.” 

The Uncle Lisha Gun Club never allowed regu- 
lar exercises to interfere with a live sporting 
proposition and every dove, crow and hawk in 
the county knew it was rank suicide to allow 
their shadows to mottle the range on a regular 
shooting day. Rabbits sat tight with one ear 
to the ground, except when, as usually hap- 
pened, Ed Hemmenway’s beagle hound answered 
the first shot out of the first gun with a paen of 
delight and, with a rattling of toenails on the 





piazza floor, hastened, with a thoughtful scowl 
to the side hill bordering the range there, to 
cause one of these anxious old bunnies to jerk 
his shadow from one brush heap to another. 
Many a man had opened his mouth to call “Pull” 
only to leave it open with his Adam’s apple 
jammed as he witnessed the old rabbit dash 
madly out of a hot corner. It was following 
precedent, therefore, for all hands to suspend 
operations while Obadiah and Hen shook them- 
selves in for a long shot and a close one. It 
had always been a hard strain on the brother 
members to keep straight faces through the in- 
troduction when something extra fine was being 
played, but nearly all got safely over the bar by 
holding firmly to a deep, thoughtful frown re- 
lieved by frequent trips to the rear of the club 
house to ease the ache in their faces in a quiet 
chuckle. 

While the two actors in this event were paw- 
ing over their equipment till they could locate 
a certain deadly shell with plenty of fine shot, 
Sam McCrillis had got his eye on Eli Lovell and 


Is Shot Always Shot ? 


O you know the shot that goes into your shells? If you 
use Remington UMC factory-loaded shells—as most 
prominent sportsmen do—you are assured of absolutely 


Prove the superiority of Remington UMC shot for yourself. 
Cut open a Remington UMC shell and you will find that every 
shot pellet is of the same size. This uniformity means a closer 
pattern and greater penetration—the load sticks together. 


The Remington UMC ten-story tower at Bridgeport, Conn., 
is equipped with the most modern devices to turn out shot of 
the highest quality. 
down through the various stages of manufacture, the whole 
process is under scientific supervision. 
grading of shot sizes that the superiority of Remington UMC 
lies since the grading determines the uniformity of the 


You will find standard combinations of loads and sizes 
in Remington-UMC at your dealer’s. 
Red Ball Sign and ask for the Red Ball Brand. 


The Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 














From the expert mixing of the metal 


It is largely in, the 


Look for the 


New York 


moved over into the grateful shade of his 
shadow, hailing him as he did so: 

“How be ye, Eli?” 

“Oh, I set up some most every day now but 
I don’t notice things much yet,” answered the 
small mountain of perfect health and good na- 
ture. 

“But, how are they coming with you Sam? I 
ha’n’t seen ye lately.” 

“Mostly two spots,” replied Sam, glad of the 
chance to work in this popular answer to the 
usual query of “How are they coming?” 

“Look-a-here, Eli, what do you think of this 
shooting match between Hen and Obadiah? I 
don’t believe Hen’s what he was before he had 
his nervous breakdown.” 


“What breakdown ’s ’at?” anxiously inquired 
Eli, for his scores ran pretty close to Hen’s. 

“Ha’n’t Hen ever told ye?” Same expectantly 
asked. “Well, it’s like this: When Hen moved 
up on the Battle place last fall, old Battles told 
him to keep an eye open for his old tom-cat, as 
he set an awful: store by the critter, and if he 
see him, to catch him, and he’d come up and 
take the cat down to his new place and hobble 
it around the place till it got used to the air and 
generally wonted. About dusk, two weeks after- 
ward, Hen was monkeying around the barn when 
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he saw the old cat up on the hay mow. . Fact is, 
they saw each other at about the same time and 
both started for a little runway, the only way 
out of the barn. Hen made it all right and 
muckled right onto the cat with his bare hands 
and then began to let go as much as he could. 
The old cat reached up and yanked Hen’s vest 
off first grab and then began forward and back 
peddling all over Hen’s bosom. After three 
fast rounds they broke away and Hen came out 
into the open just in time to see a bobcat mak- 
ing thirty foot leaps for the swamp.” 

“Well, I swan!” ejaculated Eli, “is that how 
Hen got all o’ them scars on his——” 

Bang! crashed Hen’s twelve. 

“Cracky! how Hen’s old siren gan yelp!” 
jerked out Sam as he unconsciously dodged and 
half held up a guarding elbow. 





Sportsmanship 


is a characteristic pleasure that can- 
not be attained by merely ‘‘killing.”’ 


'| LEFEVER 


will show you true sportsmanship. 
They will prove that you can get 
more satisfaction from two good shots 
of right pattern and penetration, than 
from any number of *‘butcher’’ shots. 


Our exclusive system of 
taper boring coupled 
with over thirty-five 
years’ experience in gun 
making — our claim for 


LEFEVER superiority. 


For Blind, Field or Traps 


Write for our beautiful catalog which explains 
system of taper boring and construction. 


We have a direct-to-you offer 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


SYRACUSE, 


200 Malthie St. 


Hen enthusiastically hurried out over the forty 
yard range to scrutinize the “hole” he had bored 
in the target, while Obadiah sidled over to his 
buggy and exchanged his twelve for the old ten 
gauge. The crowd, mindful that Hen must not 
get his eye on Obadiah’s young cannon, motioned 
wildly to Hen to fix a new target and stand 
aside, which he did and then just enough more 
to let Obadiah see the contempt he had for his 
aim. Obadiah looked anxiously behind him, for 
he was quite aware of the jar he would soon 
receive, lifted the old relic to position, laid his 
ears back, said a little prayer, and unhooked. 

Boom! howled the old weapon as she spat out 
her ounce and a half of soft shot. Obadiah 
staggered dizzily back a step or two, his eyes 
fluttered back from their heavenward flight, and 
with the return of equilibrium he hastened back 
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to the buggy to exchange for the twelve. Hen 
didn’t hurry any in bringing the targets in and 
his concern was well grounded, for sure enough 
when they were compared each seemed to have 
about the same number of holes in them. It 
occurred to Obadiah that he had used number 
six shot against Hen’s seven and a half but he 


couldn’t “let on,” of course, and so challenged 
Hen to a ten target race at the traps for a plug 
of Piper before that worthy could demand a 
second trial at the paper targets. 

“Take him on,” yelled the crowd in glee. 

“Well,” decided Hen, “this is my off-day but 
it won’t take close pointing to hang up Obadiah’s 
pelt and I’d be delighted to accommodate Mr. 
Durkee, seeing he’s so anxious.” 


“Is that so?” sassed Obadiah. “Dig up your 
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high base shells and panther loads then, for-you 
are going to need them.” 

Surely such an event called for an umpire and 
referee and the crowd lost no time in choosing 
two popular and strong voiced members. They 
immediately took their places at either side of 
the position marks and called for the contes- 
tants, who at once untangled themselves from 
the crowd, which was showering them with ad- 
vice, and approached the score with as much 
hesitation and jockeying as though in a “free 
for all” at the county fair. 

“Ben’s some puller, even if he is thinner than 
a hound’s hind leg,” remarked Sam to Eli, there- 
by opening the conversation again. 

“Some? Say, when he fondles that pulling 
lever he can feel the automatic’s heart beat and 
he can tell when a feller starts ‘Pull’ way down 
in his lungs and can get the target going while 
he’s still hollering.” 


The contestants in the meantime had got into 
an argument about which should take the posi- 
tion at peg one, for both knew the: advantage 
of shooting down the five positions and finish- 
ing on peg five. The toss of a coin forced Hen 
much against his judgment to take the position 
at peg two, while Obadiah planted himself with 
a sigh of satisfaction at the first position. 


“Gentlemen,” announced the referee to the ex- 
pectant throng behind the stand, “for a few 
brief moments friendship ceases; a contest of 
skill is about to be pulled off; stakes, one plug 
of ‘Piper’; ten targets per man; sixteen yard 
rise; rank angles not barred; high gun wins. 
The short legged gentleman standing on position 
one is the champion fox hunter of Peth, that 
charming suburb of our little city. On peg two 
stands a man who needs no introduction, namely, 
the long distance hawk shooter of Rochester 
Holler. The man with the sorrel chin whiskers 
and cob pipe, holding up the flag pole to the 
right, is your umpire, who will ably assist in 
conducting the services. Contestants, the Blue 
Rocks await your pleasure.” 

“Pull,” hoarsely growled Obadiah. 

“Lost,” cried the referee. 

“Flinched,” announced Obadiah to the crowd 
as he blew the smoke from his gun into Hen’s 
face and reached for another shell. 

“Pull,” piped up Hen in a high strained voice. 

“Dead,” shouted the referee looking over to 
the umpire to see if he doubted it. 

Hen missed his fifth and seventh while both 
missed their eighth target and now with both 
tied and on their last peg the crowd giggled like 
a circle of girls at a husking-bee and with great 
effort refrained from shouting encouragement 
and advice. 

“Pull,” called Obadiah for his ninth bird. 

“Lost,” came the referee’s voice after Obadiah 
had pointed in the wrong place and then hurried 
a tardy load of shot in the right direction. 

“Say, you’ve got to get these on the fly,” com- 
plained Hen, “it don’t count after they light.” 

“Go ahead and miss your last two, you’ve 
spoiled the cadence in this squad already,” shout- 
ed Obadiah. 

Hen, somewhat over-taxed by this outburst, 
turned to call for his target but as he did so his 
gun went off yanking his arms back and prop- 
erly frightening him. 

“Consarn it! you'll kill somebody with that old 
clothes prop yit,” yelped Obadiah, backing off, 











phies. 
out to 


his eyes fascinated by the smoking muzzle of 
Hen’s gun. 

“Quit plugging the trap house,” howled the 
trap boy who by this time had untangled himself 
from the trap and cautiously shoved above the 
trap house roof a mop of hair still standing, fol- 
lowed by two wild round eyes. 


“Git back in. No one is trying to kill you, 
sonny,” voiced Hen, still a little white back of 
the ears. 

“Yes, git back in and lay down,” mocked Oba- 
diah, “or Hen will knock one of your horns off.” 

“Don’t let Obadiah scare ye, boy, and say, 
gi’me a straight away,” admonished Hen to the 
vanishing top knot. 

“Pull,” said Hen. 





Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Be An Early Bird This Year’ 


Practice up now for the season’s tro- La 
Start early. Be among the first 
pper the speedy clay targets. Get an edge on the other fellow 


while the season is still young. There’s no game can surpass 


TRAPSHOOTING 


for all ’round sport, health and pleasure. Gun “bugs” are the best of good 
fellows and there’s a hearty welcome ready and waiting for you at the 
nearest gun club. Have you seen the 


HAND TRAP 


It’s a practical little device that throws all kinds of targets. Folds up. 
Goes in a bag and makes trapshooting possible at any time or place. 


$4.00 at your sporting goods dealer’s or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price anywhere in the U.S. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘THE SPORT ALLURING” No. 3 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 


When in Atlantic City visit the “Du Pont Store.” Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk—see the big Du 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshooting School at the end of Young’s Million [ ollar Pier. 


THE SMITH 


The Gun with a Conscience 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 
The HUNTER‘ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 













“Lost,” wailed the referee. 

“Didn’t I git a piece out o’ that, Ump?” anx- 
iously inquired Hen, turning on the individual 
propped against the flag pole. 

“Wad,” decided that worthy, with a diplo- 
matic lift of one eyebrow, followed by a shift- 
ing of the feet and mighty pull at the corn cob. 

“TI swan! I thought I peppered that old side- 
winder for fair,” said Hen to no one in par- 
ticular. 

“Pull,” jerked out Obadiah, anxious to have 
it over. 

“Lost,” echoed the referee. 

Obadiah couldn’t believe his eyes. He half 
turned around in the listening attitude of the 
Minute man at Concord, mutely asking the crowd 
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We Make to Order GUNS 


Ranging in Price 


from $41.50 to $400 


Write for free booklet on 20 bore guns, of which PARKER BROS. are the + 
pioneer makers in America. Catalogue will be sent on request. 


No specifications in the gun line are too exacting for our consideration. 
correspondence relative to special guns for discriminating sportsmen. 


We invite 


Our fifty years of 


experience in making guns for the foremost trap and game shots of the United States 
enables us to satisfy the most exacting gun user. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GUNCRAFT 


By WM. A. BRUETTE 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with a scientific accuracy 
which makes it an up- 
to-date book of refer- 
ence, and the practical 
side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master 
eye, defects in vision 
and other important 
questions have been 
treated in a way that 
will enable either the 
expert or the amateur 
to determine if he is 
shooting with a gun 
that fits him and how 
to decide upon one that 
does. It will enable 
him to ascertain why 
he misses some shots and is successful with 
others. The secrets of success in trap 
shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described 
in a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. Car- 
tridge board cover, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

For Sale by FOREST and STREAM Pub. Co., 128 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| for the answer, and when none came, spoke out 


| the disgust passing in his mind. 


“Right straight 


| away, and missed it, by Gosh!” 


“Pull,” called Hen hopefully for his last tar- 
get, before Obadiah could “come to.” 
“Dead,” called the referee. 


“Hoop-e-e! gi’me my tobaker,” howled Hen, | 


delighted with the outcome. 


| 





“Oh, you'll git it all right enough,” spoke up | 


Obadiah, as though in a dream. 
don’t see how I muffed that last pigeon.” 


“I, gosh, 1 | 


“Ye shot like nailers, both on ye, and I’m | 


proud of ye,” spoke up the vision by the flag 
pole, as they joined the crowd. 


THE ANGLERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


_The 1916 schedule of The Anglers’ Club of New 
York includes a number of interest events as follows: 

April 15, Preliminary Tournament; June 22, 23 and 
24, Tournament of the National Association of Scien- 
tific Angling Clubs at Newark; September 6, Summer 
Tournament; September 22 and 23, Fall Tournament; 
December 12, Monthly Tournament. 

The Anglers’ Club is the only exponent of fresh water 
casting in the city. The monthly meetings are held at 
the Hotel Navarre and its tournaments in Central 
Park. It stands for conservation and clean sportsman- 
ship, has a membership of about one hundred, and 
would welcome others similarly inclined. Members 


| joining the club subscribe the following platform: “I 


| believe in 





NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


New American made bolt action rifle ready for delivery this winter. 
in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .30 caliber and .35 caliber; also .30 caliber Springfield. 

.25 Newton, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s., .30 Newton 170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f.s. 

Price $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. Newton straight line, hand reloading tools; cost no 
more than the others. Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., INC., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Emrald Glo natural 
eyes from wind, cinders, and dust. 
ground glass to exclude glaring light, yet leaving a clear 
reen open space to see through as large as ordina: lasses. 
an be worn over ordinary glasses. Strong, light, shelf rims; 
easy, pliable, “cable” earpieces. i 00. Money 

unconditionally if not satisfied. 98 


the conservation and propagation of all 
game fish, their capture only by fair and sportsman- 
like methods, and the cultivation of skill in angling. 
If elected to membership I will abide by the Con- 


stitution and By-Laws of the said organization.” 





Highest Velocity Rifles in the World Use 
Factory Ammunition. 
Uses Newton high power cartridges 
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EMRALD-GLO Sportmen’s Gl Ease Ti 
When Trap or Field ahaetial deaeenine — 


reen lenses are extra large to 
Lenses have a belt of 


Prepaid for $1. 


OPTICAL CO. Dept.A__ Revere, Mass. 
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CHIPS FROM THE FLYING CLAYS. 


There are at least 250 trapshooting organizations on 
the Pacific Coast. 


_ Trapshooters of Florida are laying plans for the form- 
ing of a State Association. Florida is one of the two 
States without a State Association. 


The annual trapshooting tournament of the New York 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in June. The State championship shoot will take place 
in this meeting. 


Women are 
all the time. 
Association has a woman secretary, Miss 
tenslager, and she is a very capable officer. 


etting, into the “sport alluring” further 
e Western Pennsylvania Tra ge 
na au- 


Plans are under way for a series of shoots through- 
out the country this summer for members of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The boys will be taught. how to 
hold the gun and the little things to know about trap- 
soars. and some day the experience may come in 
useful, 


The Canal Zone is a fertile field for trapshooting. 
There are quite a number of clubs in Panama, the 
largest one being the Isthmian Trap and Rifle Club, 
at Cristobal. Special events are held on all holidays, 
and tourists are invited to join in all competitions. 








Since live bird shooting has been prohibited by law 
in Florida, trapshooting has increased in pope arity. 
It is the main sport now at Palm Beach and the other 
fashionable winter resorts, 

Additional interest is being taken in trapshooting in 
the South.’ All through Georgia, gun clubs are being 
organized, and the Georgia championship should have a 
lot of newcomers in it this summer. 


Evidently Sam Huntle 





is not as anxious to shoot 
that 1o0o-bird match as he would have le believe. 
B. F. Ebert, of Des Moines, Ia., posted $250 recently 
to bind a match between an “unknown” and Huntley, 
the name of the “unknown” to be announced after 
the posting of the forfeits. caw declined to 
compete with an “unknown,” and also added that 
he would not shoot a match any place but in 
Chicago, and that he wouldn’t shoot the rovo targets in 
one day. ' Ebert’s “unknown” is said to be none other 
than arles G. Spencer. 


MODERN BREAKING 


Probably the most practical treatise that 
has ever been published on the training of 
setters and pointers, and their work in the 
field. 









Every phase of the 
subject has been care- 
fully covered and the 
important lessons are 
illustrated by photo- 
graphs from life. It is 
a book well calculated 
to enable the amateur 
to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters 
on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, 
Nomenclature, Train- 
ing Implement, Know 
Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Re- 
trieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Don’ts. 

Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Prices, cartridge board cover, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


For Sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 128 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP 


Rod Making for Beginners 


The many anglers who take pleasure in 
making and repairing their own rods and 
fishing tackle, will find this a useful and 
entertaining work. 

It contains simple hints and careful in- 
structions that will enable the amateur with 
the plainest of tools,—principally file, sand- 
paper, jacknife, and plane,_to turn out 
bait, trout, salmon, and sea rods of which 
he can be justly proud. 

For Sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 128 Bdwy., N.Y. 
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GATE CITY GUN CLUB. 
Atlanta, Ga., March 10, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We will appreciate it if you will publish the fact 
in your paper that the Georgia State Shoot (registered) 
will be held in Atlanta, April 24-25-26 under the aus- 
pices of the Gate City Gun Club. 
$550 actual money is added to the program, 150 in 

‘a 


tro s. The program to consist of 500 birds, 250 
each day. 


Monday 24th is Practice Day. Money to be divided on 
all regular events, four equals, excepting a 50 bird 
handicap which is to be divided high gun, 


Very truly yours 
GATE CITY GUN CLUB. 
J. D. Allen, Secretary. 


PORTLAND GETS PACIFIC TOURNAMENT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please announce in the trap department of Forest 
and Stream that the directors of The Interstate Asso- 
ciation have awarded the Pacific Coast Trapshooting 
Tournament of Ss to Portland; Oregon, under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. The dates for 
holding this tournament will be announced in due 


ason. 
7 THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 
E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 


CHANGES IN REMINGTON-UMC CO. 


Much interest centers in the amalgamation of the 
interests of the Remington plants under one head, the 
— company being known as the Remington Arms- 
UMC Company. According to a statement issued by 
the company the Remington Arms Works at Ilion, 
N. Y., the Remington Arms & Ammunition Works and 
the U. M. C. Cartridge Works at Bridgeport, the Rem- 
ington-UMC Cartridge Works at indsor, Ontario, 
Canada; The Remington-UMC Cartridge Works, at 
Brimsdown (near London, See and the plant 
formerly operated by the Robin Hood Ammunition 
Company at Swanton, Vermont, purchased by the Rem- 
ington-UMC Company in June, 1915, were amalgamated 
into one corporate company under the name of “The 
Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company” 
and incorporation papers were filed under the laws of 
the State of Connecticut on ratte 15, 1916. 

The capital stock is $60,000,000 divided into 1,200,000 
shares with a ar value of $50 each. Of this, - 
voo0,000 is preferred stock paying cumulative dividends 
of 7 per cent. and_ $40,000,000 is common stock. The 
new corporation will continue to operate all of the 
above named plants. 

The officers of the company are: M. H. Dodge, 
president; S. F. Pryor, first vice-president; C. L, Reier- 
son, vice-president; C. C. Tyler, vice-president; George 
Bingham, secretary and treasurer. ¢ 

The general offices of the company will continue 
to occupy the 26th floor of the oolworth Building, 
No. 233 Broadway, New York City. In addition to 
the officers above mentioned, the personnel of the exec- 
utive force is as follows: I. S. Betts, vice-president; 
A. F. Hebard, qenere’ sales manager; H. J. Strugnell, 
assistant general sales manager; C. W. Many, assistant 
treasurer; A. H. Meyerhoff, general purchasing agent; 
T. L. Briggs, advertising manager. 

Mr. Betts continues also to act as general export 
manager with Mr. Carroll Stevenson, assistant export 
manager. 


BULLETIN. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., February 19, 1916. 

Following is an advance list of Tournaments that 
ne — Registered to be held up to and including 
April sth. 

‘o more bulletins will be issued until the complete 
list of applications have been passed upon. 

Ogden, Utah, March 17—Utah State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, A. R, Bain, Secretary. 

Chapman, . Kans., “Old Policy,” March 17—Chapman 
Gun Club, Henry Wadick, Secretary. 

Coatesville, Pa., March 22—Coatesville Gun Club, G. 
E. Dietrich, M. D., Secretary. 

Guantanamo, Cuba, March 25—Red Cross Gun Club, 
of U. S. S. Solace, F, P. Williams, P. A. Paymaster, 
U. S. Navy, Secretary. 

Hartford, Conn., April 1—Housatonic Rod & Gun 
Club, L. W. Burgess, Secretary. 

Lincoln, Nebr., April 5s—Lincoln Gun Club, O. D. 
Beemer, Secretary. “ 2 

Concordia, Kans., “Old Policy,” April 5—Blue Rib- 
bon Gun Club, .* F. Caldwell, Secretary. 

THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 

E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 


TRAPSHOOTERS PREPARING FOR STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP EVENTS. 


By Peter P. Carney. 


Preparedness as far as the trapshooter is concerned 
means getting in trim for the Grand American Handi- 
cap. is will be held in St. Louis, Mo., in August. 

Previous to the Grand American there will be sec- 
tional championships, and each state in the union will 
conduct a state championship tournament. The win- 
ner of each of the state championships is eligible to 
participate in’ the amateur championship competition in 
St. Louis. 

This is about the time of the year that the majority 
of the state associations make plans for the summer 
campaign, and already six associations have announced 
the dates for the annual state tournaments and cham- 
pionship competitions. Other states will fall in line 
shortly, and in another month all the dates should 
be ready for publication. 

The Southern Handicap will take place in Memphis, 
Tenn., in May; the Weste in Omaha, Neb., in 
June; the Eastern, in Philadelphia, in a The 
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| Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Ric hard s guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger mechanism, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘‘OVUNDO” System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England or our Authorizea Agents: 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. Messrs. Von erke & Antoine H. G. Spurgeon 
15-17 Warren Street 128-132 So. Wabash Ave. 230 Chambers 
New York Chicago, Il. o Wunes = at 





Pacific Coast Handicap will be conducted, but the shoot there will be sessions of the P i 
ane Association has not awarded the event as Speers» Association A ‘a eee ee 
yet. s ‘ : e of great interest to sportsmen, for talks will be 
There is more interest in the sport this year than made on game, fish and f : iti 
in =~ Pea! since eeeettng, sey oe a hold subjects. - oF Perraee 0e setngee. ane 
on the American sport-loving pu ic. ubs are plan- The Nebraska and Illinois State ch i i 
ae and giving “booster shoots,” and no end of fall on the same days—May a a9 ot a the ae 
little things are being done to make the sectional nois tournament will take place on the traps of the 
championships even bigger than ever. More snap and Starved Rock Gun Club, at La Salle, Ill, On the 
dash is being displayed by those conducting the state opening day of the shoot there will be a too-target 
championships, and this energy will be repaid in ad- match for the Jefferson Hotel, (Peoria, Ill.) trophy, and 
ditional entrants. — : 25 pairs contest for the double championship of the 
The first championship dates announced are of the State. The registered tournament is at 400 targets. The 
eae i a —— i eeeerent = tT srcten will be used in dividing purses, and 
s on the traps o e Greenville, Miss, Gun the hi ns will b i 
oe The oe ee 3144 —_ 4 Besides the oyenuiee ” = oe eee =— 
usual run of events there will a three-man team The Iowa State Association h. 1 
championship. The teams being selected from the Ia., as the place for the ‘on bose eae 
best shooters of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, ment, and the time will be May 30, 31 an une 1 
Louisiana and Arkansas, The competition will be The New York State Sportsmen’s Association will con. 


known as “The Lakes to the Gulf ampionship.” duct the New York State championshi 
The twenty-sixth running of the Pennsylvania State on June 12, 13, 14 and 15. Geta. eckinta on 
championship will be staged on the Lansdale, Pa., Texas will announce the dates for their championship 


(just outside of Philadelphia) traps, on May 17, 18, 19 matches within the next few weeks. The Ti 

a - einen resem was oe basis the me ment = be staged by the Dallas Gun Club or te 
( ut a primary election at day cause traps of the Dallas Aut bil i 

a change in the plans. In connection with the state jon, nee Se 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 



















, THE BEST IN POINTERS 


i ired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 
ach teak cde Fra k out of the best bitches liv- 
ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 
want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 
Hope, Indiana. 


Impt. Tom Speedy 


(Champ. Lune Monarch - Her Majesty) 


A typical pointer in character, with a 
choke-bore nose. 


W. W. TITUS 
West Point, Miss. 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Airedale Puppies, 


whelped Aug. 28. $5, $10 and $15. C. F. 


Jackson, Dover, N. H., R. R. 6. 


MANGE 





Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or 
money refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema 


Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


NEWARK, N.J. :: SAN FRANCISCO — :: 
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foxhounds. 
young stock specialt 
catalogue of all breeds. 
| and pigeons, 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 

send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS 

35 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hounds, 
hounds, 
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For Sale 


A number of Well- bred 
Young Pointers and Setters 
that have been worked on 
game all through the open 
season in Massachusetts and 
are good, steady, reliable dogs 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Telephone, 29-M 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
English 
hounds, American Fox- 
Deer, 

Cat Hounds. 


Blood- 


Wolf and 
Tilustrated 


e for sc. stamp. 


SPRATT’S PUPPY BISCUITS 


(THE STANDARD PUPPY FOOD) 


ROO OOD KENNELS 
Lexington, Ky. 





High-Class Hunting 
d-Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
errets, rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, 

y. Ten cents for hand 

Price list of poultry 
















Send 2c. stamp for ““‘Dog Culture’? which contains valuable information regarding 
kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


MONTREAL 





some 












A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. 


THE DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opcenam Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to jud the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, page, highly illus. 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Opossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, - - York, Pa. 


sonmegepatrinasiansrinapesristeesstieniapenianhiniiageennpessnenetiiomnstistestiasticissittetie siniearnemame 
The BLUE BOOK of DOGDOM 
The first and second sections of the Eighth Annual 
Volume of the Blue Book of Dogdom are now ready 
for mailing. The second section contains 


The STANDARDS of the BREEDS 
a3 recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
book is one of 190 pages, profusely illustrated with 
pictures of champion dogs. 

The only work of its kind in America. 

Price for parts one and two postpaid Se. 

Cc. S. R. Co, P. O. Box 1028, New York City 


Bird Finding Dogs 


If you want dogs that can find and point birds breed 
to the famous Mohawk blood? Mohawk’s best sons are 
Ch. Babblebrook Joe, fee 
$50.00; Babblebrook Bob, 
fee $40.00; Babblebrook Mo- 
hawk, fee $30.00, and Bab- 
blebrook Buster, fee $25.00, 
Puppies and broken dogs 
for sale. i Send Ze _ 
} stamps and we will sen 
SELON OE: you four beautiful dog pic- 
A Son of Ch. Babblebrook Joe tyres, in colors “fon point’; 
two illustrated booklets telling all about our dogs; “how 
to select the best puppy in a litter,” “how to start him 
on game,” and other valuable information. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Ky. 


BREEDERS’ CALENDAR AND DATE BOOK FOR 
1916—Now ready for mailing. Should be in the kennel 
of every breeder and fancier. Complete records for 
the year for your clubs, shows and breeding. Table 
showing when bitches are due to whelp. Price 25 
cents pestonss. Cc. S. R. Co, P. O. Box 1028, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Choice litter of Chesapeake puppies. 
Don’t answer this ad unless you are in the market for 
good retriever. There is no better registered Chesa- 
peake stock in America. Place your order now. Dr. 
Otto Nielsen, Ephraim, Utah. 











Geese, Brant, Ducks, Plover 


Seal Island for Sale 


In St. Lawrence River, about 50 miles 
below Quebec, entire island, about 300 
acres. Furnished Club House, with four 
bedrooms, living-room, pantry, kitchen 
and keeper's house. 

Snow Geese, Canada Geese, Brant, 
Black Duck, Gray Duck, Teal, Plover, 
Beach Birds, etc. Fishing also. 

To close Estate of Ivers W. Adams. 

Address A. A. ADAMS, 101 West 78th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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